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PREFACE. 


The name of the author of this paper is, for obvious reasons, withheld; 
but the Report may be accepted as the result of the observations of a military 
expert, possessing exceptional knowledge of Russia and the Russians, and as 
containing all information that can be obtained up to the present date. 


It is evident that, if all necessary measures were prepared in time of 
peace, there should be no special difficulty in striking a serious blow at Russia 
in the Pacific, within a very short time of hostilities being declared. The 
position of Vladivostok lends itself in a remarkable degree to a combined 
operation by our naval and military forces. The situation of the town and 
harbour at the end of a narrow peninsula peculiarly favour investment by a land 
force, while the narrow entrances to the harbour equally favour a naval 
blockade. But in view of the climate, which limits the season within which 
military and naval operations are possible, something more than a blockade 
and investment is essential; and the operations should apparently take the 
form of the destruction of the sea batteries and subsequent bombardment of 
the town by the fleet, combined with an assault upon the garrison by a force 
landed upon the peninsula to the north. 


Supposing a sufficient naval force to be available, the land force should 
apparently, in order to make short work of it, be about 12,000 fighting men. 


Simultaneously with the attack on Vladivostok, it would be most desirable 
to land a force at De Kastri Bay, and, by a rapid advance, to seize Khabarovka, 
the key of the lower Amur. For this operation, which would place 
Nikolaievsk at our mercy, 5,000 fighting men would suffice. 


Both the above operations would be greatly facilitated by an alliance with 
China. That power, as shown in a report prepared in the Intelligence 
Department of the Admiralty, could supply a large part of the fleet 
required, especially certain gunboats of a class specially adapted for this 
operation ; and the transport animals necessary for the military operations can 
only be procured either in China or in Japan. 


But, as shown by the author of this Report, there is a still more important 
reason for securing the alliance of China. It is out of the question that 
England should permanently occupy Vladivostok or any part of Russian 
Siberia; and the only means of giving any permanent yalue to operations in 
that region would be, in the event of our being able to dictate terms of peace, - 
to restore to the Chinese the Amur, with the whole Primorskaia Province, thus 
at once fulfilling one of the dearest wishes of the Chinese, and removing a 
source of constant menace to our trade in the Northern Pacific. 


It would, however, be dangerous to let it be thought that any success, no 
matter how complete, in these outlying Provinces of Russia would bring a war 
between that Power and England to a satisfactory conclusion. Unless we 
could more than hold our own against her in such other theatres of war as we 
might be compelled to meet her in, these subsidiary operations would have no 
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Russian Occupation of Eastern Siberia. 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 


1650.—The Russian Government constructs some fortifications on the Map I. 


northern bank of the Amur, and sends a mission to Pekin, which is treated 
with contempt. 


1680.—A Chinese army destroys the Russian fortifications, and brings all the 
Russian prisoners to Pekin, where, however, they are allowed to build a church 
and found a college. 


1685.—Golovin’s embassy. After keeping the Russian waiting for two 
years, the Chinese envoys meet him at Selenginsk. The Russians yield all 
claim to the Amur, and recognise the Yablonoi Mountains as their frontier. 


1692 and 1719.—Russian commercial caravans stopped by the Chinese. 


1728,—The Treaty of Kiakhta establishes commercial relations and 
expressly recognises the existing Russian establishments at Pekin. 


- -1758.—Russians alarmed by Chinese expedition against aboriginal 
Siberian tribes. 


1771.—A few hundred Volga Cossacks desert to China and are well 
received at Pekin, the Chinese haughtily refusing attention to the complaint 
of the Russian embassy on the subject. The Empress Catherine prepares an 
expedition against China, but nothing comes of it. 


1839.—During the Opium War the Russians continually express goodwill 
towards the Chinese, but gain no material advantage. 


1854.—Admiral Putiatin is blockaded in the Gulf of Amur by the 
Anglo-French fleet. Mouravieff, the Governor-General of Siberia, constructs 
fortifications on Chinese territory south of the Amur, which are maintained 
in spite of Chinese protestations. 


1858.—Taking advantage of China’s difficulties with England and France, 
Putiatin opens negotiations with the Chinese concerning the possession of the 
Amur. 10th September: ratification of Mouravieff’s Aigun Treaty, which 
recognises the Amur and the Ussuri as the Chinese boundaries, and gives to 
Russia a right of navigation on the southern affluents of the Amur. 


1861.—December 15th. Ignatieff’s supplementary treaty extends the 
Russian frontier to the River Tumen, and latitude 42 degrees on the Sea of 
Japan. 

Consequent foundation of Vladivostok. 
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provinces. Wheat, millet, rice, tobacco, and flax all grow in abundance, and 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF RUSSIAN PACIFICO PROVIN CES abs eid | me — 5 She papubllios of the Primorskaia is very 
a ag ) : I arison wit e area, 
ri provinces. The hte which the cainnstration, divided into three small. ‘The Russian enlists reietenck icaitei along the’ Uneutl; ait sektine 
, Ra: 2 Of Walch the capital is Teh; i lley ; there are Cossack stanitza ssurl, 
— Lake Baikal to the Junction of the evs ne! Shilke the Aremrard pete agate in numbers in the various towns. Along the ee 
aati ee ee on the north by the Yablonoi Mountains, tet the Amur are scarce and wretched Ghiliak settlements, er in = rt re 
_by the Amur, an extending eastward as fi function . li f the Ussuri and the sea, are a certain number 

Ussuri and Amur: and the Primorgskaj Maritin eee ,Junction of the ph sition Pen pe than the Ghiliaks, and a little more 

: ; & (or Marit Idis are more numerous than 1 Bs 
Ussuri, the Chinese eastern frontier, and oll and extentin® hence “ivitiel hese acer contact with the Chinese. Scattered throughout 


as the Yablonoi Mountains Kach of these i icularly towards the south, are 
6° ; rovine ; try as the Goldis, and particularly tow Por 
aaa administration, and over all is the Geren of Eastern Siber; in taiae eeexs, The Coreans are peaceable agriculturists, and in 
~ ng 2 rey ating and exercising almost absolute power. The cant reat favour with the Russians, whom they thoroughly fear. menor een 
8 ea - : - +6 tages te is —s Korf, an Cnergetic, honest, old soldicg 8 Besides Ghiliaks, Goldis, and Coreans, a a ee fers ete les 
who o0adly 40 good during his term of office, althor : cock oe 7 kai ince, considerable numbers o anchus, or, 
in his efforts by the want of funds and of trustworthy. ; ough greatly crippled the Primorskaia prov Ty eople are often hunters, although attending 
The Zabaikal ig the oldest ‘most rospe Os, aa ee subordinates, adr-teetcari a: eth al Fel ary wants. They thoroughly hate the 
three provinces, Ip rPEGBE a fo : prosperous, and best populated of the sufficiently to agriculture to supply primary OR PPE aE Ee spirit is 
, mportant mining and ther j : d the latter are much afraid of them; their indep 
Shaggy rd Sey aye Poked se the great land oats route, eal oeetoasy and they would render useful assistance in many ways to an 
® * ekin and the heart of China, and about the rj satin li ) 
situated the large convict industrial establishments. The winter bars an ‘eat penn dina of the Primorskaia is terribly severe in the extreme se: it 
ore moderates somewhat at Khabarovka, and greatly to the south of the Sun- 


severe than in the other two provinces, and th 
tae 5, ough there ig a fa; 
Then ioe, agricultural products are limited by the severity of pa ia atcha and Lake Khanka. There is a very marked difference in favour of 
Seay = Sean ld Fae ae of hay and rye, and there are consequently the southern coast line, _ 
e Russian population consiste ts Ps 3 = = pesos or rather ponies Yor tables of heat and moisture, see Appendix A. 
uy OF peasant colonists, lib sot 
Basie oy eW Cossacks, and many officials. — Nearly all the HS ae: of the 





the Russians, The Yablonoi Mountains t 2 
| | the province runni f | 

west to north-east, 8 traverse p unning rom south. ; TROOPS. 

‘ticularly towards ‘hs pe ssi tora character of the country. is hilly, par- DISTRIBUTION AND CHARACTER OF RUSSIAN 


e | 
Amur province is traversed from north to south by two mountain GuNERAL STRATEGICAL AND PoLrricaL CONSIDERATIONS 


chains—the Greater and the Lesser Khi 
; ingan, The , ; - ; i - I. 
ee which snot re there aie uinactes ay ihn Rae Special points for attack, the = oe iia oe Gaalt Wk ee ee oe 
5 Walch, rising in the Yablonoi, flow southw joi i ith specified localities, and other details, l vi 
Nadhigs "7 ee aes ortant is the valley of she Zea aie te . me The remarks in this section will be confined to a more general view 
Tea of fertile and fair Y populated country. | | ussian position. +f ly t 
eta cleats gen, Techedly poor aod very thinly populate gael ie ete Tan min for emote sparingly 
vovonist settlements are almost entire] fined , The Infantry strength is 5 battalion 
Zea. In the Amur Valle mente 20 the valley of the a Sil Sie f ; battalions Zabaikal Cossack Infantry, 
m y are straggling settlements and try, 4 battalions Line Infantry, 2 batta ion : 
Buriats and Ghiliaks, the former lying chiefly to the west aud She hoes te ‘ yee battalion Amur Cossacks, anda half battalion Ussuri rater Le oobi 
: 10,000 men. The Cavalry force consists of 1 regiment Amur . 
; 


the east ; but these people are miserably poor, and have no politica] importance 


sss . ; | 524 
The numbers and position of the Chinese on the frontier of this province regiment Zabaikal Cossacks, and 2 sotnias Ussuri Horse, together about 1,5 


There are 4 batteries of East Siberian Artillery, each of 8 


are very threatening to Russia. Between the Sunearj 
AD atts gov aril and th 
enya a een, side f “the Amur in well pea af Greate gis. The batteries average 210 strong, and the Ailey” length i 
m Pees peas ies of ikal © 
; munications with the tmportant cities in the interior are supplemented by two batteries ot Dabcenaee: of Engineers completes the 


air. The Manchus are bitterly hostile to th ; Arti 
, Tr] e Russians and, on th ‘company of Fortress Artillery. 
i "iy total adlonirth of troops available in the field or fortresses. 


In addition to the above, there are 13 detachments of rite aaa he 
12 Escort Detachments, but these are greatly scattered, are chiefly employ 


destruction ich th 

hint eg edi re age eis is very severe, though better than vuard convicts, and could in no case be moved from the posts which they 
; © dryness and paucity of snow in winter cause t¢ cs tly occupy. 

Empossible “er, ° ® Bteat depth, and render the cultivation of winter when, Pe Full details as to the present position of all ue tacos ee 

: Possibie. Good gragg 18s, however, abundant in the valleys, and the Villages d descriptions of their distinctive uniforms are given in ieee i resumably 

re Phe. Peot, horses and Per om It is intended this summer to form two new Rifle Brigades, p 


valey of the rer chair ohh a Scar climate and character, of four battalions each, but it is not likely that more than half this additional 
force will be efficient before the autumn of 1888.1 


The valley of the Lower Amur ig 
poor, and often marsh Ph bp 
towards the sea, along the whole coast line, and extending’ as tar tuland co The regular troops are quite up to the average of ordinary ne “omens ; 
that is to sm they are hardy, quietly courageous, persistent, not easily 





the Ussuri, is barren mountainous, and : 
, » “nd scarcely inhabited. The basi 
ee ty, ertile and fairly populated district ; a ieee 2 SS 
ee n the province. Ka ; ial sources. ' 
richer in a gia} = goa and soil, the country about the Suifin is ; are Genet tke Trnosian Minister of War, dated 23rd April 1886, a fifth 
r u e ~* . : “7 is t 3 : 
4 ural products than any other part of the Pacific | RL es of East Siberian Line Infantry is to be formed . 
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heartened, wonderfully enduring in hardships, easily fed 
discipline, 
In fact, they are model soldiers when thoroy hl l 

leaders do not ee and left to himself the R wi dp ethene 
élan, no resource, no originality of idea, and n 
He is careless in the details of his duties, easil 
and when surprised he is completely dazed, 
though he will die stolidly at his post. 


In the Siberian Officer the defects of the ordinary Russian Officer are 
exaggerated. He is a drunkard, ignorant, neglectful of his duties, he lies in 
is reports to his seniors as to the execution of his duties, and always needy 
seeks in every way to turn a dishonest penny at the expense of the service. 
He has one redeeming quality, he is careless of death, and it may be added 


that he is also at all times careless of personal comfort, and accustomed to bad 
food and hardships, 


The writer speaks after ten years’ intimate association 
classes, including military Officers and peasants, and he 
special attention to this subject, believing that 
Russian character would be of the highest importance j 


Both in strategy and tactics the Russian must be surprised and out- 


maneuvred. He will never fai] in the most Magnificent stubborn resistance to 
a direct attack, the nature of which he understands, When the house he ig 


ussian peasant soldier hag no 


with Russians of all 
1S anxious to draw 


Of the 12 battalions of re ular Infantry jn iberi i 
located in the South Ussuri Heaan: The “aba erp moa sdivosiee 
eR Sips is genre yy undefended. The frontier ]j 
watched by the half battalion of Ussuri Cossacks, and that o 
Amur by another half battalion of Cossack Infantry, The gla 
for these frontier cordongs are the very small garrisons at Khabarovka and 
Blagovieshtchensk, and the regiment of Cossack Cavalry at the latter place, 
There are no troops on the Shilka, and every man at Tchita, Kara and 
Troitskosaysk is required to watch the convicts, the Buriat tribes, and the 
Chinese frontier, 

It is evident, therefore, that not a man north of Lake Khanka can be 
moved to aid in repelling an invasion in the south until time has elapsed for 
reinforcements to reach Khabarovka from Irkutsk. The difficulties of the 
road, and particularly of the navigation of the Shilka, are described under 
“ Rivers and Communications,” and full particulars of available steamers, &c., 
are given in Appendix (. 

om Lake Baikal to Striectinsk is 640 miles, or at least 26 days’ march, 
with several ferries and a mountain range to crogs, Strietinsk to Kha. 
barovka is eight days’ navigation under the most favourable circumstanceg 
and Khabarovka to Kamen Ryboloff is fiye days’ navigation in the best season. 
It must be remembered that there are but four old 40 horse- 
only capable of towing one barge each, suitable for navigating the Suno 
through which vvery man must pass, If these boats are confined to gery 
the Sungatcha, there ig only one other steamer, the « Volk,” to do the work 
on Lake Khanka; and at the same time the carrying power on the Amur 
must be reduced by withdrawing some of the most valuable vessels fro, that 
river to ply on the Ussuri___- 

_ There is no alternative route except across Chinese territory. Even, if not 
actively opposed, the Russians would probably be prevented from using this 
route by the refusal of supplies which th 
with them for any distance, There being no roads in the Amur and Ussurj 
valleys, there is no land transport material, and the peasants generally have no 
carts, only sledges, 

The conclusioxy, is, that no reinforcements could under the most favourable 
circumstances reach Kamen Ryboloff in less than 40 days from the commence- 
ment of the movement; that at best they could only arrive in driblets, and 
that unfavourable weather or the chapter of accidents might at any moment 
stop the movement altogether, 


Finally, regarding reinforcements from Irkutsk, it Must be observed that 


, and submissive to 
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the most which could be spared from that district would be the two reserve 
em 


32 eks, 
iments, together 8,000 men, and these must be mobilized, a work of we 
regim ; < : 
. . 2.5 ' ’ the 
arnt sitaldeving - We general strategical position of wagpeeg ree ne 
- adits are particularly striking ; the immense a difficulty and at 
following poi are scattered, the paucity of their —— . hoe ah aneies 
oun ‘possibility of communication, and pao ax wnsl-ae Dios ok oe 
guarded against the Chinese, whose general position is as goo 
Biiactene § st be 
eae te thes disadvantages under which the pines Puan at be : 
dded that of a deficiency of provisions, The rome cee 
al to the Russian Pacific ports, is about 8,000 ahi te eeoemtarated tn aha 
mee on Chinese population and resources are chiefly tap a very inportanie 
lleys of the Sungari and its tributaries, but there is a sine heh Gudiaae 
ad pe ulous district in the Amur valley about ape Minonte hak tidal 
ppt the interior are T'si-tsi-kar, San-sin-tchen, ene i the long line of 
- mnie llent centres their communications radiate to Sogn ig, Org 
che, saan frontier at various points on the Amur, the ? 
e 
“ al, 
Genera) Barabash, Chief of the Staff to the Fees ; Sp ew exam j 
sent to make inquiries in Man , Ag 
bn cuuitae oe ae ‘sonia’ and of ane of Hi Hw & _ etait * 
inguta. General Barabash also sta ? sdily be 
rite tates cg, ee was small, the 20,000 men could very speedily 
4 | the 
“ever mee Russian in East Siberia, from the pote ccs ys the 
pit easant, lives in constant and openly-expres n town and village 
commones ere are Chinese and Manchus in every enn se chain Matic 
matt frontier, and in the South Ussuri region there are “ay aban 
sett] wnt Every movement of the Russians 1s at mae he sist iial wich 
Chinese across the frontier, and in the event of are ities 
tainly suffer much from the enemies in their m1 b indifferent to a change 
ne “The boriginal Siberian tribes would probably be tt d position render 
f bait ia the paucity of their numbers and re ~ haat Seon iat the 
their attitude ies ms aero ‘tes a stbes, ire also those which 
i d Goldis, the two most importa: “th China. 
inte tition had the most intimate connection with aa thacifie poukdesions 
sa Het He semenbored Cat Ro lcd ber re Pie mend 
ter was in difficulties elsewhere ; : 
linia meat eet Yablonoi Mountains are the a ee Sara aes of 
Wil ' : . taces mus : 
‘beri i nd in Pekin the advantag Bee £2 
stata e Sublesonté a neighbour as Russia on the further side 
hi ae the old boundary between the two countries. — nina eonaieiitiotic 
i arding a British invasion, the prevalent ym e difficulty, destroy 
hat the English could and would, though not wit a sae atatk Sak to 
vi: cli tick ° That this by itself would be a pes A a sath hiner eS 
thine farther. That Nikolaievsk might be seize - a e | anette 
tke hs trouble, und that the other ports, except YPossiet, 
? 
te “s a aied by the Russian authorities meena 8 Be Lane are 7 
+h 4s ded, and the inferiority of Hngla ; 
ota oF faith chat they “never stop to consider their own comparative 
an 


position in this part of the world. 





TOWNS AND MILITARY POSTS. 


Viadivostok.—Though not the seat of Government, is the principal town Map I1. 
7 pane 


in Eastern Siberia. It will be fully described under a special heading. 


is ing village, lying on the edge of 
-—This is really a large straggling village, , 
the Siahe mp pabewt mais the Suifun River. It is about 15 miles in 
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rr, about 40 miles by road from 


district, on the main r d 
Fem from Vladi ile agricy] 
station, an administrative centre lvostok to the north: +; sricultural 

, , and th ‘ 3; 1t is also a mili 
oe There is no local bidietey SPs of such navigation as en 
of th ‘8 connected with the supply of the 

©“ peasants of the district for the few j 
a including officials, is probabl 
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< is, to geen a Pe and Corean, labourers and 
garrison BUN Baise hoy water are ahundant j ste artizans, Bread- 
consists of one battalion of the in the neighbourhood, ‘The 


track which ; 
ch connects these outlying posts with the main 1j y- The post 


tion from Vladivostok 
Althouoli thas «%...9: northwards, also branch 
g 8 a junction of communications, its siratogical fpr Razdolny. 
rtance is not 


great, and the vi 
ep € village itself ig completely commanded by low hills with; half 
Ithin ha 
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Kamen Rybolof on th 
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military and administrative ins swore of Lake Khanka is 


being the best landj 
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proper 
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ding all the upper Ussuri valley. Fair supplies of all kinds 
ulation, including officials, is probable 
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for the regiment are there warehoused. The number of men at the 


depot is about 120. 
Kamen Ryboloff has no strategical importance, other than as a landing 


place from the lake. The marshy character of the country southward would 
indicate the imposs bility of establishing connection between the water and the 
post track at any point on the shore nearer Vladivostok. 


Nikolaievsk.—This port is fully described under a special heading. 


Sophiisk, though administratively classed as a town, 1s exceedingly small, 
and has no trade or industry. It is, however, the administrative centre of a 
large tract of country, and is also a small military post. It is an important 
telegraph station, being the junction of the De Kastri and Saghalien line with 
the main wires from Nikolaievsk to Khabarovka and westward. The popula- 
tion is not more than 200 to 300, and supplies are scarce. Its strategical 
importance in connection with De Kastri Bay is specially considered under a 


separate heading, 
The river at Sophiisk generally opens about May 20th, a week earlier than 


at Nikolaievsk. 


Khabarovka, surrounded by a very poor and thinly populated district, is 
now the seat of Government and residence of the Governor-General of Kastern 
Siberia. It is only otherwise important as the junction of the main line 
of east and west communication by the Amur River, with that north and 
south by the Ussuri. The town is scattered in an extraordinary manner over 
three hills, divided by two deep gorges, forming a sort of letter V, and 
running the one down to the Ussuri and the other to the Amur. There is a 
small steam flour mill, and a saw mill, fitting shop and foundry belonging to the 
Amur Navigation Company. There is also a small workshop connected with 
the Artillery depdt, but it is badly constructed. Ordinary repairs to both 
boilers and engines, and all kinds of woodwork are fairly executed at the 
Amur Company’s shops, and the Artillery works undertake the repair of 
small-arms, gun carriages, &c., but neither establishment is fitted for heavy 
or first-class work of any kind. A fair business is done by traders in the 
supply of imported goods to the inhabitants of the town and neighbouring 
stations on the river. Provisions brought by river, generally from a con- 
siderable distance, are under ordinary circumstances fairly abundant, but the 
neighbourhood is too poor to meet any extraordinary demand. The civil 
population, including officials, is estimated at about 5,000. This number 

includes a very small proportion of Manchu and Chinese artizans and small 
traders, and a very few Coreans. 

The ordinary garrison consists of one battalion Hast Siberian Rifle 
Brigade, one battalion Line Infantry, head-quarters and mountain battery 
Artillery, a detachment of Engineers, and a sotnia of the Amur Cossacks. 
There is good barrack accommodation for both Cavalry and Infantry, and 
warehouses for general government stores. Among other government estab- — 
lishments are a large military hospital and a convict prison, in which some 500 
non-political convicts are confined. The prisoners are mostly of the worst 
class, and are employed at task work out of doors, the majority in chains. 

Khabarovka is the most important strategical point east of the Khingan 
Mountains. Standing on elevated ground at the confluence of the Ussuri and 
Amur, it completely commands for miles the low-lying country on the further 
banks of these rivers. To the rear of the town, away from the rivers, is a 
table-land, lightly wooded, or covered with scrub and bushes, There is no 
important elevation commanding the town. 

The river at Khabarovka generally opens during the first ten days of 
May, and ice closes the navigation about the 10th to 15th November. 


Mikhailo-Semenovsk, about 125 miles from Khabarovka, is of some 
importance as a telegraph station, and as being the nearest Russian post to 
the Sungari. The garrison consists of half a battalion of Amur Cossack 
Infantry. The village is well situated in open country, and has a population 
of about 300.° There are a good many small Ghiliak settlements in the 


neighbourhood. 
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_ Novokievskoye is an important post on Expedition Bay, 
the junction of the Russian, Chinese, and Corean frontiers. It is the terminus 
of the telegraph line connecting the various stations on the west of Amur 
Bay, with the main telegraphic system of the country. 

The garrison consists of head-quarters and one battalion Hast Siberian 
Rifle Brigade, one battery East Siberian Artillery, and one sotnia Ussuri 


Horse. 


Novgorodsky is near Novokievskoye, at the entrance to Expedition Bay. 
There are fortifications here, but the writer has no details as to their nature. 
The entrance to the bay was certainly closed by torpedoes last summer, and it 
is probable that the fortifications command the torpedo line. The garrison 
consists of one battalion East Siberian Rifle Brigade. 


rtance, at the head of the bay of the same 


Slaviansky is a post of impo 
f one battalion East Siberian Rifle Brigade. 


name. ‘There is here a garrison 0 


h.—The writer believes that Mangugai and Barabash 
Neither name is to be found on the latest [ussian 
Staff map of the Southern Ussuri region. It is certain that there is an 
Infantry garrison of some importance at a place called Mangugai, nearly 
opposite Vladivostok, on the western side of Amur Bay; and the Russian 
Official Army List shows a battalion of the Eastern Siberian Rifle Brigade as 
quartered at Barabash, but makes no mention of Mangugai. 


Mangugai, Barabas 
are one and the same place. 


Atamanovsky, about °5 miles due west of Kamen Ryboloff, is garrisoned 
by a sotnia of Ussuri Horse. 


Frontier Guards.—The last-named five garrisons provide detachments 
which watch the long line of the Chinese frontier from the extreme south to 
the point where it strikes Lake Khanka. These frontier guards are distri- 
buted in some 14 or 15 small forts and guard-houses at various intervals 


close to the frontier line. 


Olga.—On the shore of the inner portion of Olga Bay, called Tikhaia 
Pristan, is a very small settlement of a few houses only, and a military post 
garrisoned by a detachment of Local Infantry. The garrison and settlement 
are almost entirely dependent for their subsistence on sea borne supplies. 


Konstantinovsk.—The post of Konstantinovsk, inthe Bay of Imperatorskaia Map |. 


Gavan, is garrisoned by a detachment of Local Infantry. This post is of no 
importance. The garrison depend for subsistence on sea borne supplies. 


Alevandrofsk.—The post of Alexandrofsk, in De Kastri Bay, garrisoned 
by a detachment of Local Infantry, is specially mentioned under the heading 


“De Kastri.” 
Saghalien.—There are four military posts in Saghalien, each garrisoned 


by a detachment of local Infantry. These posts are Dué and Kousoun-nai on 
the western coast ; and Korsakoff and Mouravieffsky in the extreme south on 


Aniva Bay. 





COAST LINE AND HARBOURS. 


Possiet Bay.—Commencing at the extreme south of the Russian Pacific Map II. 


possessions, the first place to be noted on the coast is_Possiet Bay. This is a 
bay of large size, and with its inner portion, called Expedition Bay, it affords 
fine shelter and anchorage for any number of ships. It is a frequent station 
for vessels of the Russian Navy, but is little visited by merchant ships. The 
garrisons at Novokievskoye and Novgorodsky have been already mentioned under 


the heading of “Towns and Military Posts.” 


about 15 miles from Map IT. 
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De Kastri Bay and the Amur mouth are described under special headings 


SAGHALIEN, 
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but the coal is small and brittle, badly worked, and the production very 
limited. | 

Communication with Russia is by sea in summer, and by sledge in winter 
across the frozen Amur Gulf from Nikolaievsk and De Kastri to Dué. There 
are no roads and no kind of internal communication beyond one or two 
difficult tracks in the centre of the island. 

The cable from De Kastri landing at Dué establishes telegraphic com- 
munication between that post and the mainland. 

The northern half of the island was first occupied by the Russians, and in 
1875 they secured possession of the whole by treaty with the Japanese, in 
exchange for the Kurile Islands. 

Except possibly for the purpose of seizing supplies of coal at Dué, the 
Island of Saghalien is in no way worth the attention of British hostile forces. 





RIVERS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


The principal rivers are the Suifun, the Ussuri, and the Amur, with MapI 


its tributaries the Shilka and the Zea. These rivers furnish almost the 
sole means of communication for the vast Russian territory east of Lake 


Baikal. 


The Sungari.—In addition to the above-named, the Sungari, an affluent 
of the Amur, which flows entirely through Chinese territory, deserves 
especial mention. It is the most important river in Manchuria, traverses a 
well-populated and cultivated valley, and is the natural outlet for the whole 
north of China to the Amur basin. The Sungari joins the Amur about 
half-way between Khabarovka and Blagoviestchensk. The bed of the river is 
said to be full of rocks, and navigation difficult. The villages on its banks 


produce plenty of supplies. 


The Suifun is the only river of any importance, flowing southward ; its Map II. 


basin has been already mentioned as the fertile, and to a certain extent 
cultivated, district which supplies provisions to the Southern Ussuri region, of 
which Razdolny and Nikolsk are important centres. Until lately a very small 
steamer on tbe Suifun carried mails and passengers, and was an almost indis- 
pensable link in the chain of communications between Vladivostok and the 
north. This steamer connected with a somewhat larger vessel plying between 
Retchnoi at the mouth of the river and Vladivostok. The delays of tranship- 
ment and the difficulties of navigation, owing to the shallows in the Suifun, 
made this, however, a very weak point in the communications, and it is now 
mer tey by following the road recently constructed between Vladivostok and 
azdolny. 

The Suifun flows generally between mudbanks, with a sluggish current. 

The distance from the mouth at Retchnoi to Razdolny is about 15 miles, 


in a direct line. 


Road from Vladivostok to Kamen Ryboloff.—This road leaves the Amur Map III. 


Bay end of Vladivostok, and immediately ascends the western spurs of 
Summit Hill, passing under and close to the old work noted on Yellow House 
Hill. This is a long, steep ascent, but the gradients are not excessive. The 
highest point is reached at the Chinese cemetery on Summit Hill; from 
thence there is a continuous descent to Brewery Stream, which is crossed by a 
small wooden bridge. About half-way down the hill, on the right hand-side, is 
the site of a small summer camp. On Brewery Stream, about three-quarters 
of a mile higher up than the bridge, is a little Russian agricultural village, in 
which a few convicts of the better class, with their families, have been com- 
pulsorily settled. 

From the crossing of the stream the road continues, at an average 
distance of about half-a-mile from the shore, up and down hills of no great 
height, and through frequent, light, open woods, chiefly beech and oak, till the 
sixth mile from Vladivostok is reached ; at this point it suddenly descends to a 
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charming bay, and runs sometimes on, and always close to the shore for a little 
Over 5 miles, At the 14th verst post, about 91 miles from Vladivostok, the 
road once more edges away from the Shore, and bears in a fairly straight line 
for the post station at Uglovoi. In this last section it crosses four streams 
rough, wooden bridges. The last bridge, about 4 mile short of Uglovoi, is the 
only one of any importance, Tt spans a con 


( siderable stream, which is appa- 
rently liable to floods. With the exception of Summit Hill, there are no long 
ascents between Vladivostok and Uglovoi, but there are several very heavy 


though short gradients. There is no village at Uglovoi. 

Leaving Uglovoi station the road ascends a short, steep hill, and continues 
over moderate undulations for about 14 miles, Ti then runs oyer about 8 
mires of level country at the head of Uglovoi Bay, and along this latter 
section there is splendid grazing for horses and cattle 


on either side of the 
road. At the 14th verst post, between 9 and 10 miles from Uglovoi, the hills 
recommence, and the last 13 miles are through thick wood, with a long 


and very severe descent to the post station at Tigrovyoi, 
There is no village at Tigrovoi; the distance thence 
122 miles, of which the first 10 are very hilly and w 
described under heading of “Towns and Mili Posts.” 
The made road from Vladivostok ends at Razdolny, and from that point 
there is only a track, the condition of which depends upon the season of the 
year and the varying nature of the goj] crossed. The distance by this track 
to Baranovskaia, the next post station beyond Razdoln > 18 about 11 miles. 
The first 4 miles are over a level plain with rich soil, which would probably 
be very heavy in wet weather. The remainder of this stage ig hilly me 


to Razdolny is about 
ooded, Razdolny is 


slightly wooded. There is no village at Baranovskaia ; the station is on a 
not far from, but a considerable height above, the Suifun 
From Baranovskaia to N ikolsk is 18} miles, over a rich, open repo 3 the 


track very good in dry weather. Nikolsk ig described under hea ng of 
“Towns and Military Posts,” 


The next post station, about 91 miles 
straggling village. The track between thig 
a perfectly level steppe with good soil. 


From Dubininskaia the steppe continues, and the road is nearly level until, 
between the 16th and 17th miles, it reaches the base of a long, low spur, 
running nearly east and west at right angles to the road, and forming part of 
the watershed between the basin of Lake Khanka and that of the Suifun River. 
is crossed, and there is nearly a mile 
of marshy ground, which must be difficult in wet weather. The post station 
Utesni, 18 miles from Dubininskaia, lies in a small gorge near the top, and is 
reached by a long but gentle ascent, the road bearing to the left along the 
face of the hill as it rises. There is no village at Utesni, 
From the Utesni station the road at once descends for about 14 miles to 
the agricultural village of Grigorievka, From thence it continues up and down 
hill, over moderate slopes, till, at 10 miles from the last station, Vstretchny is 


River. 


distant, is Dubininskaia, a wretched 
and the preceding station runs over 


reached. 


About a mile from Vstretchny, to the right of the road, is a Cossack 
stanitza, Blagodatnaia, This settlement is of fair size, but according to report 
not very flourishing. When the writer passed, in the month of October, plenty 
of hay was observed in stacks about the village. From this to the Mo post 
station, the distance is about 19 miles, and the track rung over a nearly leyve] 
steppe, which gives good going in the dry season, but must be heavy in places 
after rain. There is no village at Mo. 

Immediately after leaving the Mo post station, the track crosses the River 
Mo. There is no bridge, but in the dry season the curre 


accompany any serious move. 
ment of troops. 


From Mo to Kamen Ryboloff is 12 miles. The first half of t 


track runs over a rich level steppe. It then rises to a gently undulating 
country at a somewhat higher level, and reaches lake Khanka at Kamen 
Ryboloff on a cliff some 60 feet above the level of the lake, 
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: ‘ and 
Kamen Ryboloff is fully described under the head of “Towns an¢ 


‘Military Posts.’ 
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. ; ications 
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The Sungatcha.—There i 
opposite, and about 150 yards 
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short steamers can he used, and even the g 


pecial boats employed must in man 
places come to a halt and be pushed round the bends with 


through which it flows is flat and often marshy, and the b 
low and muddy. There is a good deal of light bush in ¢ 
little timber. In autumn long grass, 5 and 6 foot high, abounds on either 
side of the river. The current is very slow, not 1 miles per hour; the average 
depth is 10 to 11 feet and the width 25 to 30 yards. In spring the river is 
higher, but the floods do not affect the navigation, The water is at all times. 
very muddy and unpalatable. There are no villages or habitations near the 
river except the post-houses, the Chinese frontier station at its entrance on the 
shore of Lake Khanka, and the smal] village of Markoyo. 

The Chinese station is said to be held by 300 men 
end although the men are certainly not soldiers in the 
evidently act asa sort of frontier guard. They live in a small group of mud 
houses, and unless their numbers are greatly exaggerated, they must be most 
extraordinarily crowded. The Russians at No. 4 post station, just Opposite 
this settlement, are terribly afraid of its inhabitants, whom they describe ag 
most unfriendly ; but who, nevertheless, sell them grain and provisions. The 

7 us appear unable to produce anything, whilst the Chinese are great 
cultivators, grow all their own grain, and other provisions, and have a surplus 
to dispose of. 

From No, 4 poe station, on the Khanka, the winter sledge post track 
runs along the right bank of the Sungatcha to No. 3 station, Voitkovskaia, 
20 miles distant, 


From No. 8 station to No. 2, 
from No. 2 to No. 1, near the villa 


; there are no women, 
ordinary sense, the 


Popoftskaia, the distance is 17 miles, and 


ge of Markovo, the first settlement of the 
Ussuri Cossacks, is also about 17 miles. About 4 miles below Markovo the 
Sungatcha joins the Ussuri. 


The total length of the Winter track from Lake K 
Ussuri is about 565 miles, whereas the steamer, following the course of the 
Sungatcha, goes over about double the distance between the same points, 


W hen the snow melts, and in the rainy season, the land route is often imprac- 
ticable even on horseback. There are no boats on the Sungatcha which could 


be made available for military purposes, and there are neither bridges 
nor fords, 


hanka to the River 


The Ussuri.—This river is of very different character from the Sungatcha. 
The course is comparatively straight, the width often considerable, and there 
are many islands. The water is clear and palatable, and the current, though 
not exceeding 2 miles per hour in the dry season, is as much as 4 miles when 
the river is ordinarily full. The floods in spring are in some parts serious, 

Along the right bank of the Ussuri, between the Sungatcha and 
Khabarovka, at intervals varying from 8 to 14 miles, are some 27 Cossack 
settlements (stanitzas), The ‘ex 
are given in the Itinerary, Appendix D. There a 
unimportant Goldi settlements, 
in fishing and hunting. 


The first stanitza after leaving the Sungatcha, and about 8 miles from 
its junction with the Ussuri, is Busse. This post has some special] importance, 
as being the point where the telegraph line from Vladivostok joing the Ussuri 
line of river communication. The telegraph station, which existed till recently, 
is now closed, but it is said that it will be re-opened, 

From Busse the character of the country changes from the low marshy 
lands along the Sungatcha, to frequent slight undulations, generally higher 
on the right than on the left bank. The settlement itself Stands on a sli 
elevation a little back from the river, and consists of about 25 log houses. 

About 30 miles below Busse, and nearly opposite the Cossack stanitza 
"hinskaia, the river Muren, the whole course of which is in Chinese territory, 

joins the Ussuri on the left bank. flinskaia is a fairly Prosperous «settlement - 
it stands on a good elevation, and from this point northward the undulations 
of the country generally become more marked, while there are often light 


forests near the river. The quality of the Srass on the ban 18S superior to 
that about the Sungatcha marshes. 
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Between Albazin and Ignashino the river forces its way through a 
difficult pass in the main range of the Khingan Mountains. The banks at 
this point (the Greater Khingan Pass) are very rocky and precipitous, but the 
channel is clear and easy of navigation. ‘The principal settlements on this 
portion of the river are Tchernaieff, Albazin, Reinova, Ignashino, and 
Pokrovskaia, the latter about 530 miles above Blagovieshtchensk, and just 
below the junction of the Argun and Shilka, which forms the Amur. The 
above-named are all agricuitural villages of some importance. 


The Argun.—Above the junction of the Shilka and the Argun, the latter 
river forms the boundary between Russia and China, The Argun flows 


through a mountainous country, is very rapid, full of rocks, and considered 
unnavigable for steamers. 


The Shilka.—This river forms the continuation of the Russian line of 
communications to Strietinsk and westward. As far as Shilkino, about 140 
miles from the Amur, it traverses a rough, mountainous, and barren country. 
The bed of the river is stony, and, except in floods, the water shallow, whilst 
the current in places is fully 6 miles per hour. Only the lightest draught 
steamers attempt to ascend this river, and even for these, the navigation, 
which is always difficult, becomes sometimes in dry seasons almost impossible. 

In May there is generally a fair amount of water in the Shilka. In June 
it is low and so remains until the melting of the mountain snow causes the 
periodical rise which is looked for in the last ten days of July. Later on, 
towards the end of August, there may be a second rise, if there is an average 
rainfall in the wet season. The floods, which are frequent, are often very 
sudden and destructive. 

Between Shilkino and the Amur there are only two stations of even small 
importance. These are Gorbitchenskaia and Ust-Kara. The former is an 
agricultural settlement, and the latter is at the mouth of the Kara, on which 
are the principal convict penal settlements. 

Shilkino is a large straggling place with several hundred inhabitants, about 
65 miles below Strietinsk. Between Shilkino and Strietinsk the character of 
the country changes from its previous barren ruggedness to fertile rolling 
plains. 

Strietinsk (described under “Towns and Military Posts”) is the terminus 
of the long line of river communications. In winter the frozen river gives a 
good sledge road from Nikolaievsk to Strietinsk. As far as Khabarovka the 
stations are on the right bank of the river, and above Khabarovka on the left 
banks of the Amur and Shilka. The numerous post stations, where relays of 
horses are kept, are noted in the Itinerary, Appendix D. 


Strietinsk to Lake Baikal.—From Strietinsk to Lake Baikal there is a road 
which is fairly good at most seasons of the year, and well supplied with post 
horses. Leaving Strietinsk the river is crossed by ferry, and the route lies in 
a pretty direct line over rolling prairies to Nertchinsk (described under 
“Towns and Military Posts”). There is a fair amount of pasturage and good 
land, but the population is very small, and the cultivation very limited. 
Kuyengskaia, 32 miles from Strietinsk, is the best settlement on the road. 

From Nertchinsk to T’chita is about 170 miles. Soon after leaving the 
former town the river Nertcha is crossed by ferry. This river is said to be 
about 100 yards wide, with an average depth of 3 feet in the dry season. 
There are, however, at times heavy floods, when it is converted into a rushing 
torrent. The latter part of the road lies along the valley of the Ingoda, the 
country being pleasant and fertile along the lower course of the river, but 
rougher and more barren as the town of Tchita is approached. (Tchita is 
described under “ ‘Towns and Military Posts.”) 

In the country around and to the south-west of Tchita is a large population 
of Buriats. They were formerly a nomadic race, but are now inclining to settle. 
Alone, among the Kast Siberian tribes, they appear likely soon to become 
Russianised. 

From Tchita to Boyarskaia, on Lake Baikal, is about 370 miles. Shortly 
after leaving ‘I'chita the road crosses the Yablonoi Mountains, and, by long 
steep ascents, reaches, at a height of about 4,000 feet, the watershed dividing 
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the basin of the Amur and its tributaries from Lake Baikal. After leaving 


the mountains the road follows the valley of the River Uda in a south-westerly 


‘recti il its 3 i khny-Udinsk. 
direction, until its junction with the Selenga is reached at Verkhny 
Three or four good settlements are passed on the way, and the River Kurba is 


d by ferry. | 
ae eden Seatial has a population of about 4,000, and is of importance as 


the meeting place of the great trade road to Kiakhta, on the Chinese frontier, 


with that from the Amur. Light draught steamers ply with difficulty on the 
Relenge as far as Selenginsk, 7 5 tailes ane Vigges te 2 Chinese products 
arried by water from that town to Irkutsk. ee . 
are C At Verkhny-Udinsk the Selenga, which is here very rapid, and 300 ee homea 
is crossed by ferry. The population, both Russian and Buriat, in eto enga 
valley is considerable, and there is plenty of cultivation, The las stages, 
however, of the road to Lake Baikal, leave the course of the river, and cross 
a barren mountainous district. This portion of the road is reported to be very 
“a It is the intention of the Government to change the route between 
Strietinsk and Lake Baikal, and by giving it a more southerly direction to 
avoid the steeper ascents, and pass through a better settled and cultivated 
Ht) Babi Baikal is an enormous sheet of water, about 400 miles long and 50 
miles broad, and its depth is very great. Steamers ply pe reat! between 
Boyarskaia and Listvyanitchnaia on the western shore of the Baikal near the 
entrance to the Angara, the only outlet from the lake. he distance traversed 
by the steamers is 60 miles, but in winter, sledges cross the frozen surface in a 
direct line between Listvyanitchnaia and Mishinskaia, which are only 30 miles 
apart. At Listvyanitchnaia there are important mechanical works belonging 
to the Baikal Steamship Company. The Baikal is closed for navigation 
between the end of October and the beginning of April. 


Lake Baikal to Irkutsk—Goods are conveyed from the lake to Irkutsk 
down the Angara, but the current is so tremendously strong that it is almost 
impossible to tow anything up stream. ‘T’he distance to Irkutsk by river 1s 
50 miles. The land route is nearly parallel to the course of the river, and 
traverses a rolling steppe. 


Irkutsk is the largest town in Siberia, and the most important administra- 
tive and trading centre. The population is about 40,000. The peace 
establishment in the Irkutsk military district numbers about 5,000 men, and 
consists of two reserve cadre battalions, 35 local and escort detachments, 
and two sotnias Cossacks. There are here an arsenal and large Government 
stores, and the surrounding fertile country produces an abundance of 

ons. 
sak 2: is the real Russian base for any prolonged operations east of Lake 
Baikal. For this reason the writer has continued the description of communi- 
cations so as to include its approaches from the east, although the information 
for the country west of Strietinsk is chiefly drawn from the report of the 
American naval Officers who travelled through Siberia in the summer of 158-. 


Possiet to Rasdolny,—An effort is being now made to establish some fair Map II. 


land communication between Razdolny and the various Russian posts west ot 
Amur Bay. A regular post track with stations for relays of horses exists, 
and extends southwards as far as the Chinese frontier near Khunchun. Novo- 
Kievskoye, Novgorodksy, Slaviansky, and Mangugai are the chief points thus 
broucht into communication with the north. | } 

Last autumn troops were employed road making, and a section of 
chausseé from Novo-Kievskoye to Adimi, about 37 miles as the crow flies, was 


i  ———V—_— 


* Report published in Washington by the United States Office of Naval Intelligence, Bureau 
of Navigation, Navy Department. 
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fairly completed. This road will certainly be again pushed on as soon as the 
weather permits of such work. 


The total distance in a direct line from Possiet Bay to Razdolny is about 
90 miles, and it will probably take two seasons to complete a fair road. 


Nikolsk to Anutchin.—There is a post track with stations for relays of 
horses between Nikolsk and Anutchin, at the head of the river Daubi-Khé. 
The distance is about 55 miles; the track is generally practicable for wheeled 
vehicles, but is hilly and bad. 


Kamen Ryboloff to Turi Rog.—The post. track from the south continues 
on from Kamen Ryboloff as far north as Turi Rog near the Chinese frontier. 
This track is tolerably good and passes through several fair agricultural 
villages. ret agit | 


There are absolutely no communications in Eastern Siberia available for 
the movement of troops beyond such as have been enumerated in the fore- 
going section. In dry weather single horsemen and men on foot can, of 
course, make their way across country in many places, but the melting snow 
of spring and the floods of autumn periodically stop even this limited com- 
munication.* In winter, sledges drawn by dogs (called narts) traverse the 
country pretty freely and at a good pace, but they are almost exclusively used 
by natives, and two men make a full load, even on a beaten track. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


The telegraph system of the country is, on the whole, very good. 

A great trunk line extends from Irkutsk to Nikolaievsk, following the 
course of the Shilka and Amur, and provided with stations at all the more 
important towns and settlements through which it passes. 

From Khabarovka a main branch line ascends the whole length of the 
Ussuri Valley, and continues southwards along the course of the River Daubi- 
Khé to Anutchin. From this point it turns westward to Nikolsk, and thence 
follows the post track through Razdolny to Vladivostok. 

From Razdolny there is a minor branch bearing to the west of Amur 
Bay, and extending to Novokievskoye, and from Nikolsk a line runs due north, 
foliowing the post track as far as Kamen Ryboloff. 

_ Sophiisk, as already mentioned, is connected by telegraph with De Kastri 
Bay, and thence by cable with Saghalien. A second cable lies between 
Viadivostok and Japan, and thus the whole Siberian system is connected with 
Kurope at either end, from irkutsk by land wires, and from Vladivostok by 
submarine cable. 

The Japanese cable and the Siberian trunk line are the property of a 
Danish Company, and are under the general superintendence of Danish 
employés; but the mass of telegraph clerks and subordinates are Russians or 
Poles. German and French, as well as Russian, are more or Jess understood at 
all the principal telegraph stations throughout the country, and messages can 
be sent in any of these languages, and even in English, 

Communication along these land wires is often interrupted in winter by 
heavy storms and snowfall; and, in places where the wires are at any distance 
from the post tracks, or navigable rivers, it is very difficult to exercise due 
supervision, and make necessary repairs. ‘This 1s particularly the case along 
the valley of the Daubi-Khé, where, in certain seasons, locomotion of any 
kind is simply impossible. 

N.B.—The wires leaving Vladivostok for the north are, after the first few 
miles, often sufficiently near the shore to be cut by a party landing from 
a boat. 








—_— 


* The Russian route map for Asiatic Russia shows village tracks between Blagovieshtchensk 
and Pashkova; between BEkaterino-Nikolsk and Khabarovka; and between Uglovoi and 
Nakhodka, near Vostok Bay. 1t also shows winter tracks between De Kastri Bay and Imperators- 
kaia Gavan; and between Tyma on the Gulf of Amur, and Bogorodsk on the river Amur, distant 
41 miles. 








SPECIAL POINTS FOR ATTACK. 


The only points on the sea coast which, in themselves, can possibly be Map I- 


considered worth attacking are Nikolaievsk, Vladivostok, and Possiet. Other 
points on the coast might be occupied for purposes subsidiary to operations 
against the places above named, but such occupation would, in itself, in no way 
prejudice the Russian military position. | 

[t will be shown in a special section that the occupation of De Kastri Bay 
might prove a most important operation, subsidiary to designs against Niko- 
laievsk, but De Kastri in itself is not worth the expenditure of a single 
rifle shot. Q: 

The occupation of Imperatorskaia Gavan, Vladimir, Olga, or any other 
bay on the east coast, could lead to positively nothing, unless such occupation 
were undertaken for the purpose of securing a marine base for operations 
against some more important position. | 

Of the bays mentioned Olga alone is worth considering in this respect ; 
and as a rendezvous for a fleet, and base for the accumulation of supplies 


‘destined for the purposes of an attack on Vladivostok, it presents every 


possible advantage except proximity to the point of attack. Olga Bay would 
almost certainly be found practically undefended; the nature of the country 
behind it would afford security against a land attack, and would also make it 
very difficult for the Russians to receive any prompt information as to what 
the invaders were doing; but it is 230 miles, or 20 hours by sea, from 
Vladivostok. 

Vostok Bay is probably the best place on the coast as a rendezvous for 
an expedition against Vladivostok, and the confined space for anchorage 
would appear to be the only objection to its occupation as a base. 


Slaviansky and Possiet Bays have also been considered as possible bases Map II. 


for an invading force. Both these points labour under the great disadvantage 
of being, after occupation, liable to attack from the land side, and of being in 
full communication with all the Russian garrisons and forts. A landing at 
Slaviansky would possibly be opposed by the local garrison, but it should be 
noted that its occupation would have the incidental advantage of isolating the 
garrisons at Possiet Bay. The occupation of Possiet in face of the garrisons at 
Novokievskoye and Novgorodsky, the fortification at the latter place, and the 
torpedo defences would be an operation, far too serious to be advisable for 
purely subsidiary purposes. Expedition Bay, the inner portion of the Possiet 


inlet, is 80 miles from Vladivostok. 


Novik Bay, in Kazakevitch Island, would afford splendid anchorage, and the 
very best base for all operations against Vladivostok, if it could be suddenly 
and safely occupied. ‘This, however, could hardly be done if any important 
portion of the Russian fleet were in the harbour opposite; and there are 
the possibilities to be considered, of the entrance being closed by torpedoes, 
and of ships lying at anchor being annoyed by fire from Flagstaff Hull. 

An attack on Possiet, considered as an operation by itself, is not worth 
delivering, except for the considerable moral effect that would be produced on 
the neighbouring Chinese and Corean frontiers, by British occupation of what 
is locally considered as a most important Russian post. If the naval authorities 
should consider it impossible to force the entrance to Vladivostok, and to 
capture the position unaided by troops on shore, the attention of a British 
fleet, awaiting the assembling of an expeditionary force, might perhaps be 
profitably turned to Possiet. It must be remembered, however, that the 
Russian forces in the bay would probably amount to about 4,000 men, and the 
action of the fleet would hardly be decisive, unless a considerable body of 
sailors and marines could be landed to co-operate on shore. 


Detailed suggestions concerning the modes of delivering an attack on 
Vladivostok are given in a special section on that subject. _ The strategical 
and general results of its capture, will alone be considered in this place. 
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The strategical results of the capture and temporary occupation of 
Vladivostok would, as regards the general Russian military position in the 
Pacific provinces, be positively “nil.” No line of communications would be 
threatened, the safety of no other position would be endangered, and the 
prosperity of no important distriet would be affected. 

The distance from any existing British possession, the gencral inclemency 
of the climate, and the closing of the port during four to five months of the 
year, would render its permanent occupation by British troops most un- 
desirable, | 

On the other hand, the fall of Vladivostok, even if the garrison escaped 
in a disorganized condition, would be a heavy blow to Russian prestige, in a 
country where immunity from the attacks of the neighbouring Chinese is due 
only to prestige. It would take years to make good the damage caused by the 
destruction of the arsenal, dockyard, batteries, and warehouses ; and meanwhile 
the annihilation of the principal Russian port on the Pacific would be an 
immense relief to the anxieties and duties of British naval commanders in that 
region. 

The only means of securing the full advantages of the capture of 
Vladivostok, would be, by arranging for its subsequent permanent occupation by 
the Chinese, On account of the isolated position of the Vladivostok peninsula, 
and the inferiority of the Chinese naval forces, such an arrangement would be 
difficult to carry out, unless, as a result of more extended operations, the 
Russians were driven to the north of the Khanka basin and a new fronticr 
fixed so as to give the Chinese complete possession and command of the 
Sungatcha river, | | 

For such further operations Vladivostok, when captured, would afford a 
most excellent base, and, with very slight co-operation from the Chinese, a 
rapid movement northward immediately after its fall ought to be successful in 
speedily clearing the country to the south and west of Lake Khanka. The 
command of the Sungatcha, which would be most important, would be more 
difficult to secure, as no boats would be available for crossing Lake Khanka, 
and the country to the south and south-east of the lake is impassable for any 
considerable body of troops. It would be in this important particular that 
Chinese co-operation Bebe | be invaluable; and the Chinese strategical position 
on the Ussuri and Sungatcha, as described elsewhere, is admirably designed 
for cutting the line of Russian communications by those rivers. 





The subject of an attack on Nikolaievsk is dealt with in detail in the 
special sections on De Kastri and Nikolaievsk, but the writer would express an 
opinion that this northern coast would not be worth attention, until Vladivostok 
and Possiet had been dealt with, unless operations were intended, of a far 
more extended character than those indicated in the sections referred to. 

If it were designed to strike a permanent blow at the Russian possessions 
on the Pacific, and if the Chinese, as would probably be the case, were friendly 
to the invaders, and watching to seize any solid advantage for themselves, then 
De Kastri would be the point for attack. If the plan suggested in the section 
on De Kastri were carried out, the invaders would obtain possession of some 
valuable river steamers and barges, and there would be nothing to prevent an 
advance up the Amur, the seizure of Khabarovka, involving the command of 
the junction of the Ussuri and Amur, and the complete and probably final 
isolation of the whole Primorskaia province. | 

No other blow that could be struck could possibly have the same moral effect, 
Whatever might have been the previous attitude of the Chinese, they would sure] y 
recognize that the fall of Khabarovka must, with British consent, restore to 
them, at least their former line of frontier, following the Amur to the sea; and 
they would hasten to assist in driving the last Russian out of the Primorskaia 
province, to which it is safe to say that the Tsar’s soldiers would never return. 

Such an operation as that suggested above would certainly take the Russians 
completely by surprise, and that fact alone would greatly conduce to its success, 
Sophiisk 1s 412 miles from Khabarovka, and steamers towing barges with 
troops could arrive before Khabarovka in four days. As described elsewhere, 
there is always sufficient water in this section of the river, and the channel is clear. 
No opposition need be expected on the way, and Khabarovka would be found 
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unfortified, with no guns larger than ficld pieces of 3°42 inches calibre, and with 
a garrison of only 2,000 to 3,000 men. Some reinforcements could be obtained 
from Mikhailo-Semenovsk and Blagovieshtchensk, distant respectively 20 and 95 
hours by river steamer, but there are only 14 battalions between the two places, 
and but a few hundred men could be spared. 

If the Chinese should, after the capture of Khabarovka, commence active 
hostilities against the Russians, there is but little to prevent the seizure of the 
Lesser Khingan Pass, or perhaps even of the Greater Khingan Pass. The 
Russian frontier would then be fixed in the mountains, and Russia completely 
and for ever cut off from the Lower Amur and the Pacific. : 

The ideas sketched above may seem somewhat adventurous, but the writer 
in advancing them, relies upon his knowledge of the Russian character, and 
his experience of the ease with which the Russian 1s stunned and _over- 
whelmed by the unexpected ; and also upon the certain hostility of the Chinese 
towards their European neighbours. ad 

The magnitude of the results of success would seem to justi y some 
attention to the scheme suggested; for it is evident that the seizure of the 
Russian line of communications by the Amur, must necessarily entail the 
fall of Vladivostok, and the surrender of every Russian south of that river. 


rs 


VLADIVOSTOK. 


The Peninsula. —The town of Vladivostok is situated towards the southern Map IIL. 


‘ty of a peninsula, running in a south-westerly direction from the main- 
econ Sa ‘scsi Bay and aent Bay. The character of the peninsula 
generally is rough, hilly, and uncultivated ; it is about 20 miles long with an 
average breadth of 7 miles. The higher peaks rise to 700 and 800 feet. 
Formerly it was well wooded, but now the larger trees have nearly all been cut 
down for firewood. The hills are mostly covered with bush, too light to 
impede by itself the advance of Infantry. The slopes are generally rough and 
stony ; it would be difficult to throw up the slightest shelter, and the accidents 
of the surface are not sufficiently accentuated to afford very much cover. The 
land generally rises sharply from the shore, but there are few cliffs, and none 
on the western side of important height. One road only exists—viz., the post 
road along the western shore from Vladivostok to Uglovoi, and it would be 
impossible for any laden wheeled vehicle to approach or leave the town by any 
other track. Small streams run down from the hills to the sea, affording good 
drinking water. Even in the dry season there is water in nearly all these 
courses, and they are considerably swollen in spring by the melting snow, and 
in the early autumn by the rains. Fuller details of the post road will be found 
under the heading of “ Communications.” ; 

The climate is unpleasantly, though not dangerously, hot in the latter part 
of the summer, and the cold very severe in winter. With reasonable pre- 
cautions against extremes of heat and cold it would appear to be generally 
healthy. Thermal ‘Tables are given in Appendix A, 


Kazakevitch (or Russian) Island is situated at the extremity of the Vladi- 
vostok Peninsula, and completely covers the entrance to the harbour. The 
channel between the two is known as the Eastern Bosphorus, and the harbour 
as the Golden Horn. The character of the island is generally the same as 
that of the peninsula, but there is more wood and some little cultivation. 
There are Corean settlements on the island, which contribute largely to the 
supply of Vladivostok with dairy and garden produce. A striking feature 1s 
the deep inlet of Novik Bay, running parallel to the Hastern Bosphorus, and 
separated from it, opposite the harbour entrance, by less than half a mile of 


low land. 
Skrypleff Island is a very small island rising abruptly to about 80 or 100 


feet at the south-eastern entrance to the Eastern Bosphorus, There are a 


lighthouse and_a signal station on top of the island, and paths leading to the 
summit rise from small landing beaches both on the north-west and south-east. 
That from the south-east is very steep, but it cannot be observed from the 
mainland or Bosphorus channel in the direction of the harbour. 
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The Harbour (Golden Horn) is the head-quarters of the Russian fleet in the 
Pacific. Almost surrounded by hills in every direction, it affords magnificent 
shelter for any number of the largest ships. The north-west gales, which in 
autumn are very severe, strike into the harbour across the lowland to the west 
of the town, but the waves can never be sufficient to swamp a good boat, and 
ships lying close to the northern shore, or at the eastern end of the harbour, 
altogether escape the violence of the storm, and find good anchorage. The 
water is deep close in shore, but there are no wharves or jetties alongside which 
ships can discharge. Landing is effected by boats at small stages and piers. 
Navigation is generally closed by ice before the 15th December, and does not 
re-open before the 1st May. In rare instances cargoes have, in winter, been 
landed on the edge of the ice near Skrypleff Island, and been brought into the 
town on sledges. 


The Town lies chiefly along the foot of hills on the northern shore of the 
harbour. It is about 24 miles from end to end, but is often not wider than its 
single main street. At the western end it spreads out over the low land 
towards Amur Bay, and there are groups of detached houses on the hills 
behind the main street wherever the slopes are sufficiently easy to offer 
facilities for building and access. The houses are chiefly of wood, but the 
newer and more important structures are of brick. ‘The main street is in more 
than one place cut by deep gorges running down to the sea, and these are 
crossed by wooden bridges, 


Government Buildings and Establishments.—The Governor’s house and 
offices, built of wood, and situated above a garden which extends to the shore, 
face Harbour Channel, The naval quarters, comprising barracks, hospital, 
offices, and a large group of detached wooden cottages, occupied by married 
men, are at the eastern end of the town. Between these and the Governor’s 
residence are the principal Government stores, and the new dockyard and 
workshops, all brick buildings, with the exception of eight semi-circular roofed, 
corrugated iron warehouses. On the western side of the harbour, where the 
town spreads out, are the old dockyard and shops (still working). This esta- 
blishment has a considerable water frontage, but the abrupt rise of the hill 
behind confines its depth to inconveniently small limits. There is a small 
launching slip, and sheds for the six torpedo boats. These works have been 
capable of undertaking all ordinary small repairs for the fleet, but the new 
shops mentioned above will be much more extensive, are to be fitted with large 
tools, and already include a special laboratory for the mining and torpedo 
department. Above the old dockyard are the new military barracks. These 
barracks comprise three detached houses in close proximity, fine brick, iron- 
roofed buildings, two storeys high, with frontages of 14 to 15 windows, and a 
depth of 40 to 50 feet. Further to the south, about half a mile down the 
harbour, and on a similar level above the water, is another barrack, brick, 
plastered grey, two storeys high, and 14 window frontage. Still further down 
the harbour is a group of small buildings, which appear to comprise stores and 
a small workshop specially intended for the requirements of No. 3 sea battery. 
In Magazine Bay, under Magazine Hill on the west of Harbour Channel, is the 
principal powder magazine. | 

Nearly opposite, on the other side of the harbour, above a sandy landing- 
place, are two or three one-storey, whitewashed, brick buildings, a yard, where 
old dismounted guns and Artillery stores were visible, and a semi-circular 
roofed, corrugated iron warehouse. This establishment appears destined for 
the supply of No. 5 (flagstaff) Battery, On the same side of the harbour, at 
the bend, where it turns eastward, is the chief Government coal store. The 
coal lies in the open, unprotected by sheds. | 


Population —The population of Vladivostok is very mixed. Including 
military garrison, sailors on shore, and Asiatics, it is estimated at 12,000. 
The precise number is not known, but in summer it is probably in excess of 
the figure stated. ‘The number of Russians, other than those in Government 
employ, and their families, is very small. There are a few merchants and 
clerks, and, perhaps, 200 retired soldiers, sailors, and ex-convicts; the latter 
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chiefly women servants. The majority of the larger traders is of German 
origin. There is a very large Chinese bazaar, and a comparatively limited 
number of Corean small traders, artizans, and workpeople. Porters, 
draymen, and boatmen are nearly all Manchus, but hundreds of these, 
together with many of the Corean workmen, leave Russian territory when 
winter sets in, and work is slack. ro 
Including a large proportion of prostitutes, there are probably some 
or 300 Japanese. 


Supplies. —Vladivostok finds none of its supplies within the peninsula on 
which it ts situated. It has no manufactories or industries, beyond the Govern- 
ment works, and one steam flour mill. Meat, a proportion of bread-stuffs, 
garden, and dairy produce are supplied from neighbouring Russian eae: 
Coal is brought from Dué, in the Island of Saghalien, and from Nagasaki, in 
Japan. That from the former is inferior to Welsh coal, and that from 
the latter is by no means first class, All manufactured articles and groceries, 
and a considerable quantity of flour are imported from Europe and America, 
Hamburgh and San Francisco being the chief ports from which shipments are 
made, Large quantities of tinned meat, &c., were imported during the ceed 
scare, and with six to eight weeks warning, an almost unlimited supply could be 
obtained from San Francisco, which it must be remembered is the most 
important port to watch in the event of approaching hostilities. It 1s 
impossible to say exactly what amount of foreign flour 1s consumed in the 
town of Vladivostok, as large quantities are received for eventual tranship- 
ment to the other Russian stations on the coast. It is probable that as much 
coarse flour as might be required could be drawn from the fertile district on 
the mainland, through which flows the River Suifun. There are numerous 
wells in the town. ‘The quality of the water is very different in different 
localities; but, on the whole, there is an ample supply of wholesome drinking 
water. Small wood, which could be used for fuel, can be cut within a few 
miles of the town, but large trees have to be sought at a distance. 


Telegraphic Communication.—A. line of land wires leads northwards along 
the western side of the peninsula and connects with all the principal stations 
in Eastern Siberia. At Khabarovka, on the Amur, it joins the great trunk 
line traversing the whole of Siberia and connecting with the Kuropean system. 

The cable which connects Eastern Siberia with Japan lands just below and 
to the south-west of Beacon Hill. The various batteries, points of observa- 
tion, and principal government establishments appear to be well connected by 
a special local system of wires. 


Floating Dock.—A floating dock has now been long in course of construc- 
tion. It is being built in Europe and sent out in sections, which are fitted 
together in the harbour. One portion of this dock is completed, and has been 
in use for some time. It lies opposite the new dockyard, and its two high 
walls are a striking feature in the bay. A second portion was being worked at 
during the writer's visit; one wall appeared to be complete, and to be of 
similar height and section to those noted above. The SS. “ August,” which 
arrived at Vladivostok from Cronstadt in November 1885, brought out a third 
part, and it was stated that a fourth was still required. In unloading from the 
“ August” an important piece of the dock fell into the sea. Although there 
are probably divers with the fleet, which had sailed southwards for the winter, 
none were available at Vladivostok 9 ses. ie lost part, and the accident 

cause some delay in the work of construction. : ; 
ag A addition to the section of the dock, the SS. “ August” delivered a | 
powerful steam crane, which was shipped from Southampton. 


Land Defences.—There are no batteries or fortifications which could oppose 

the advanee of troops on the town, once a landing had been effected on any 
art of the peninsula. At the point indicated on the plan as Yellow House 
Hill, immediately above the town, on an eminence which effectively commands 
the post road. connecting Vladivostok with the mainland northward, is the 
site of an old earthwork and battery. A few crumbling mud banks are all 
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that now remain to mark this position, but in the event of a landing being 
threatened on the peninsula it would no doubt be re-occupied and must be 
taken before the town could be reached. It is completely commanded by 
Summit Hill a few hundred yards distant, and a score of riflemen on that 
point would make the lower position untenable, but the confined space and 
rocky ground would render it most difficult to throw up works on the higher 
eminence. 


Sea Defences.—In addition to mines and torpedoes, the sea defences, as far 
as observed, consist, of three batteries on the western shore of the peninsula 
commanding Amur Bay; one battery on the western side of the harbour 
commanding the narrower part or Harbour Channel ; two batteries commanding 
the eastern entrance to the Bosphorus, and a small fort on Kazakevitch Island 
opposite the mouth of the harbour. 

It would appear as if the system were incomplete without a powerful 
battery or batteries on the extreme south-western point of the peninsula to 
command the western entrance to the Bosphorus. 

The writer is unable to state absolutely that there is no such battery, as he 
had no opportunity of going over the ground sufficiently to thoroughly satisfy 
himself on this point. Such a battery would, however, almost certainly be 
connected with the town and government establishments by a road and tele- 
graph wires, as are all the other batteries above noted. From careful personal 
examination the writer can say with certainty that there exists neither road 
nor wire which could lead to any portion of the peninsula west of the harbour 
and south of Magazine Hill, and there is no sign of the contemplated con- 
struction of either one or the other. Lieutenant Casement, R.N., whom the 
writer met at Hong Kong, stated that two years ago he walked completely 
round this south-western headland, and that at that date there were no batteries 
on it. 

Entering and leaving the harbour, by steamer, through the eastern portion 
of the Bosphorus, the writer examined with powerful glasses as much of the 
western headland as was visible, and could trace no sign of earthworks. The 
inference is that the western entrance to the Bosphorus is at present unde- 
fended. It may be intended to construct permanent works at a future date, or 
it may be considered that a few guns could be quickly placed in position when 
occasion required, or finally it may be held that the position is too isolated 
from the harbour and main defences to render its occupation advisable. 

During the recent anticipation of hostilities with England, the south- 
eastern entrance to the Bosphorus was closed by torpedoes on the line AB. 
The German, Captain Piper, of the Hamburgh SS. “ Welle,” which frequents 
the port of Vladivostok, stated that in the month of June last, he was piloted 
in, with many precautions, by a Russian Officer, who took his ship close into the 
northern shore of the channel, and a Corean boat, which endeavoured to enter 
the channel from the south-east unpiloted, was blown up, and two men killed. 
It was generally stated that at the date referred to, the western entrance to 
the Bosphorus was completely closed by torpedoes. If an attack were 
imminent additional torpedo stations and mines would no doubt be arranged, 
but the writer has no further definite information on this head. 


No 1, Sea Battery.—This is the most northern work on the shore of Amur 
Bay. It is situated on a low cliff about 40 feet above the level of the sea, If 
not altogether a new work it has been quite recently reconstructed and 
re-armed. ‘I'he main parapet, of great thickness, is parallel to and on the edge 
of the cliff. The flanks about 60 yards long, and nearly at right angles to the 
main parapet, are of lighter construction. The rear is closed by an earthen 
wall and a wooden palisade gate not traversed. The ground slopes down very 
sharply from the southern flank, the slope is also considerable from the other 
flank, but quite gentle towards the rear. A large bomb proof powder magazine 
is close to the northern flank, at the rear corner, It is quite detached from 
the battery, and would seem to be in an insecure position and liable to suffer 
trom the fire of ships lying to the north-east, and clear of the main fire of the 
battery. 

On either flank in exposed positions tents had been pitched and recently 
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occupied. There are no barracks or satisfactory shelter for troops near at 
hand. This battery is more or less commanded by the higher ground in rear 
of either flank, at a distance of about 300 yards to the east and 500 yards to 
the south-west. It is completely commanded at a greater distance by the hills 
in rear. The sea face is armed with four 11-inch muzzle-loading guns en bar- 
bette, fitted with muzzle derricks. There are high solid traverses between them. 
Two embrasures point respectively south and south-east, but no guns were 
mounted in these at the date of observation. On the southern flank there is a 
second and slighter parapet some 40 feet from the main parapet down the slope 
of the hill, but there are no embrasures or guns mounted on this lower parapet. 
On the opposite flank, to the north and north-west, are two embrasures corres- 
ponding with those on the other side. Guns, apparently of large calibre, 
were distinguished, lying dismounted, within this work, but whether they had 
been rejected to make room for heavier ordnance on the front face, or whether 
they were destined to be mounted on the flanks is not known. 

This battery was observed by the naked eye from the high ground in the 
proximity of either flank, and with glasses from the top of Summit Hill in rear. 
The writer also walked round close up to the parapet. 


No. 2, Sea Battery.—This is an old battery of considerably less importance 
than Nos. 1 and 8. It stands on a low cliff immediately above and facing 
the sea. There are six guns en barbette, probably about the calibre of 
40-prs. There are good traverses between each gun. The battery is quite 
open, with no flank armament. The magazine is detached, and on the north 
flank. It can be approached from either flank by wheeled vehicles, but the 
regular road of communication is that seen crossing over from the direction of 
the harbour, round the southern slope of Beacon Hill. All approaches are 
completely commanded from the sea. . 

This battery was observed from the ground in rear, immediately above it, 
on Beacon Hill. » | 


No. 8, Sea Battery.—This is a new battery, and would appear to be very 
similar to No. 1, Sea Battery, but that it has not the advantage of ground 
sloping away from flanks and rear. It stands as No. 1 on the edge of a low 
cliff, but the ground rises sharply from the rear, forming a low hill immediately 
behind it. It is fairly commanded from Magazine Hill, and the high land 
generally to the south-east. It was only from this direction that it could be 
observed with glasses, the near approaches being jealously guarded by sentries. 
Eight guns were distinguished in this work, of which four of large calibre are 
fitted with muzzle derricks, and are probably 11-inch guns. The battery 1s 
well traversed, and the parapets thick. The magazine, which is of considerable 
size, is detached, and is admirably situated under, and on the harbour side of, 
the low hill to the rear of the left flank. The approach from the town is by a 
good road on the harbour side of the peninsula, and completely under cover 
as regards fire from the sea. : 

The various buildings on the harbour side in connection with this battery 
have been already mentioned under the sub-heading “ Government Buildings. 


No. 4, Harbour Battery.—This is a new battery of six guns. The calibre 
would appear to be about that of 40-prs. The guns are mounted en barbette, 
and command the Harbour Channel. They are well traversed, and the parapet 
is thick, The battery is quite open to the rear, and lies immediately under 
a low hill. No magazine had been constructed at the date of the writer's 
observation. The approaches to this battery are completely commanded from 
the harbour. 


No. 5, Flagstaff Battery.—This is rather a series of guns in position, than 
a regular battery. It was impossible to approach this position by land, but it 
was carefully observed from the steamer, both entering and leaving the port, 
through the Bosphorus and Harbour Channel, and also with glasses from 
Magazine Hill, There are four guns of large calibre mounted en barbette on 
the top of Flagstaff Hill bearing in the direction of Skrypleff Island. At least 
two of these would appear to be 11-inch guns. The guns are in three tiers, 
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two guns separate, one below the other, and immediately beneath these two. 


more, on the same level with one another, but separated by a heavy traverse. 


The magazine is close by, on the near slope of the hill, below and to the left. 


rear of the highest gun. The gunners working these guns would be complete] 
exposed to and could be pi ast 
“mp ont 1800 cord picked off by riflemen on Magazine Hill at a distance 

As observed from Magazine Hill there appeared to be some further works 
. the left, and on the same level with the highest gun on Flagstaff Hill. 
Inequalities of the ground prevented a distinct view, and nothing beyond what 
is described above could be made out from the sea, but it is quite possible that 
there is a mortar battery on Flagstaff Hill. The writer was informed on good 
authority that there were two 200 lb. mortars somewhere in the general 
defences, and as he was unable to detect their presence in any of the batteries 
which could be more carefully observed, it is quite likely that they are in a 
semi-concealed battery near the Flagstaff. ) 


No. 6, Crescent Battery.x—This is an old battery of seven guns 
probably approximating 40-prs. The guns are cpanieed in a arene bie ee 
lower portion of Flagstaff Hill, about 60 feet above the water level. Two guns 
command the western and two the eastern entrance of the Bosphorus. The 
remainder complete the semi-circle at equal intervals, and are well traversed 
The magazine 1s to the right rear of the battery. ) 
‘ yeaah dea oer shore ve - harbour in connection with Nos. 

‘ i, : rT; 
ment Exablshments eady mentioned under the sub-heading “ Govern- 
os. 5 and 6 batteries are in communication with t 
road going right round the eastern side of the harbour. ~ Sasa naman 
All the above batteries, from Nos. 1 to 6 inclusive, are in telegraphic com- 
munication with each other, and with the principal Government establishments. 


Kazakevitch Fort.—The writer was able to detect with glasses fr 

é } om Maga- 
azine Hill, and from the steamer entering and leaving iio’ Barbet that ies 
sort of small work, apparently in the nature of a closed fort, exists on the low 
neck of land separating Novik Bay from the Bosphorus Channel opposite the 
mouth of the harbour, This fort is entirely isolated, and is completely com- 
manded by the hill rising immediately to its west on Kazakevitch Island. Itis 
ni Mart, say ha may be the armament of this work, The only guns 

ich could co-operate in its defence would b igi 
meee No. 6, Crescent Battery. : eee ae 
e water in Novik Bay behind Kazakevitch Fort was visible f 

Magazine Hill, distant about 8 miles, and is no doubt al uded-at 
somewhat shorter distance from Flagstaff Hill, oo a el 


Garrison.—The present ordinary military garrison is about 1 
comprising one battalion Siberian Line dient one ectay caine 
Artillery, one company Engineers, and a few mounted Cossacks. To this must 
be added the naval corps of the Siberian flotilla, which has its head-quarters 
at Vladivostok, and is estimated at from 2,000 to 2,600 men. This naval 
corps finds the crews for the ships of the flotilla, and in case of war its strength 
eee gi by ” ye i fare blockaded in, or excluded from, the 
sO e drafts: taken for 
might be. fitted. out ‘mn Pacific waters. - Se eee 
In addition to the ordinary garrison, reinforcements of at least three and 
possibly four battalions could be drawn in from the troops scattered about the 
southern Ussuri region. A battalion and a half, and possibly two battalions 
could be spared from Razdolny and. Nikolsk, the latter and further of which is 
only 40 miles distant. Of the four battalions occupying the various stations 
west of Amur Bay, in case of urgent need, two could no doubt be withdrawn to 
Vladivostok. ‘The supposed necessity of guarding the Amur Bay coast 
stations, and the restlessness and hostility of the Manchus on Russian 
territory and over the frontier, would compel caution in weakening the Russian 
forces in the districts bordering on Manchuria, and, as will appear from a 
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study of the general communications, of the few troops which could be spared 


from the north, ‘not a man could reach Vladivostok, even from Khabarovka, 
under 10 or 11 days from date of marching, in the most favourable 
season. | 

In case, therefore, of a sudden descent on Vladivostok, it is not likely 
that the garrison, including sailors on shore, would exceed 7,000 men. This 
estimate is based on the existing organization, and may hereafter be affected 
by the contemplated increase of the Hastern Siberian force. 


Fleet and Shipping.—Vladivostok is the head-quarters of the Russian 
Pacific squadron, of the Siberian flotilla, and, conjointly with Odessa, of the 
volunteer cruiser fleet. The number and armament of these ships is continually 
noted at the Admiralty, and is not within the scope of the present report. 
There does not appear to be any special permanent arrangement at Vladivostok 
for equipping such cruisers as might be in the Pacific on the outbreak of 
hostilities, but itis not probable that more than two, of the seven composing the 
volunteer fleet, would be in, or reach the port, in time to be fitted out. All 
ordinary stores and materials, and more or less suitable armament, could 
undoubtedly be provided for at least two ships, and the crews of the whole 
fleet could, at the expense of the garrison of the place, receive whatever 
reinforcement might be required. Any special details as to the position and 
condition of the volunteer cruisers should be always obtainable from the British 
Consuls at Odessa and Nagasaki. 

There are now in the harbour six small torpedo boats of obsolete type. 
These are drawn ashore and housed in winter. One new torpedo boat, 46 feet 
long, and said to be of special and superior design, was delivered from Cronstadt 
last November. 

It appears to be the habit to keep one of the smaller cruisers continually 
in the Northern Pacific throughout the summer, for the purpose of forwarding 
the stores, convicts, and settlers brought from Europe to Vladivostok by the 
larger ships, and destined for Saghalien and the ports on the coast up to 
Nikolaievsk. In addition to the cruiser thus employed, the Government 
have a permanent contract with the owner of a small steamer of about 800 tons, 
called the “Baikal,” which plies continually on Government service between 
Nagasaki, Vladivostok and Nikolaievsk, calling at intermediate Russian ports. 

The “Kamtchatka,’? a similar vessel to the “Baikal,” owned by 
Filipius & Co., and worked by them for the fur and fish trade on the Siberian 
coast and northern islands, is also under the control of the Government, and 
often carries supplies to the distant military posts. , 

The number of foreign ships which, for purposes of trade, frequent 
Vladivostok and the other Siberian ports is very small, but of these, two or 
three German steamers of a few hundred tons, ply regularly between China, 
Japan and Siberia, taking mixed cargoes northwards, and returning to China. 
with edible seaweed. ‘The captains of these ships know the coast and Russian 
ports well, they keep on good terms with the Russian authorities, and their 
vessels would, if required, readily pass into the Russian service by sale or other 
arrangement. | es 

It is stated on the best authority that the Government of Rastern Siberia 
has lately completed arrangements under which the “ Russian Society for 'Trade, 
&c., in the Black Sea,” will immediately establish a regular service of their fine 
and well-appointed ships between Odessa and Vladivostok. The operations of 
this company are conducted on sound business principles, and its fleet and 
service are always most creditably managed. | | 

“In accordance with instructions, the writer made inquiries at San 
Francisco as to the report that the Russian Government had made arrange- 
ments for taking up American ships at that port to be transformed into 
cruisers. 

Annexed, in Appendix E, is a list of all the most suitable American ships 
now frequenting the port of San Francisco, together with a table of dimen- 
sions and capabilities, and from reliable information it was ascertained that, in 
the month of May last, the Russian authorities had completed arrangements 
by which at least two of these ships were ready to pass under the Russian flag 
at a moment’s notice. 
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Possibility of Attack.—It betas ential that the attacking po - 
mands the open sea, the forms of attack which appear possible ae la ss 


(1.) By ships forcing the entrance to the harbour. 

(2.) By ships bombarding from a distance. 

(3.) By landing and establishing a force on the western extremity of 
the peninsula, below No. 3, Sea Battery. 

(4.) By landing and establishing a force on the main peninsula 
north of Vladivostok and its defences. 


Useful subsidiary operations might be :— 


(1.) The occupation of Skrypleff Island, from which the Bosphorus 
could be observed, and where guns might be established to 
check Russian gunboats or torpedo craft issuing from the 
harbour; and 


(2.) Establishing a battery on Fort Hill (Kazakevitch Island), wh 
the Harbour Channel would be mio Hy and the scones 
and Flagstaff Batteries shelled, the latter being taken in 
flank, and probably slightly in rear. 


_ (1.) Forcing the entrance to the harbour by ships.—On this subject the 
writer 1s not competent to offer any opinion. The known obstacles to be 
encountered are noted under the heading of “Sea Defences.” 


__ (2.) Bombardment.—No effectual bombardment can be attempted, ex 

from Amur Bay, and ships undertaking it must first stand or Pooer i 
exposed to, the fire of Nos. 1, 2, and 8, Sea Batteries. The low land, however 
on either side of Beacon Hill would offer no obstacle to a curved fire which 
could sweep the length of the town and reach the new dockyards and works 
the chief warehouses, the naval quarter generally, the ordinary anchorage for 
ships, and the present position of the floating dock. The western and less 
important end of the town can be best reached from the northern side of 
Beacon Hill, the eastern end and more important Government establishments 
from the southern side. The town would hardly be likely to catch fire, as 
though the majority of the houses are of wood and would readily burn the 
detached manner in which they are built would prevent the flames from 


spreading. The new Government establishments are, as already noted, of 
brick and iron, and the new barracks, old dockyard, powder tn, Reg and 


other buildings on the western shore of the harbour are apparently cover 
the high land between them and Amur Bay. It should be olgervad that “the 
numerous gorges, running at right angles to the north shore of the harbour 
afford plenty of cover in which shelter could be found from bombarding fire. ; 
From Amur Bay the road leading from No. 2, Sea Battery, around the 
southern slope of Beacon Hill, is distinctly visible. A line of telegraph posts 
from the landing place of the Japan cable joins and runs along this road, and the 
line of fire from the sea, which would strike the principal Government establish- 
ments on the northern shore of the harbour, lies nearly parallel to, but with a 
slight inclination to the north from, the line j oining the the 6th and Sth telegraph 


posts as now standing, and counting th 
ca thi: ahead 5) g the posts successively from No. 1 close 


(3.) Landing a force on peninsula south of No. 3, Sea Battery.—A planc 
at the plan will at once show the isolated position of the seicitilela: abil of this 
battery and Magazine Bay. This isolation is accentuated by the character of 
the ground, which is generally high, with cliffs down to the western shore of the 
Harbour Channel, and a very steep incline to Magazine Bay. The general level 
is highest on the harbour side, and at the head of the peninsula there is a fine 
gradual slope down from either side to the water-course, as noted on the plan. 
; - would appear quite feasible by a sudden movement to occupy this 

etached peninsula, either at night, or while the Russian troops were drawn 
northwards by a feint further up Amur Bay, and once a landing were effected 
oH ter could easily be held on a line east and west through Magazine Hill. 
: . slopes of the ground admirably lend themselves to render this line strongly 
efensible, and from Magazine Hill a great portion of the harbour and all the 
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chief Government establishments lying along the shore are completely com- 
manded. No. 6, Flagstaff Battery, is taken fully in rear; No. 4, Harbour 
Battery, is caught by a plunging flank fire; and No. 3, Sea Battery, is fairly 
open towards its left rear. On the gradual western slope of Magazine Hill 
there is complete cover from any fire which the enemy could direct from the 
opposite side of the harbour. 

This plan has the defect of leaving open the communications between 
Vladivostok and the main land to the north, and unless the garrison could be 
compelled to capitulate or evacuate by the heaviness of the fire which might 
be delivered from the heights about Magazine Hill, the Russian troops must 
be defeated in a fight before the town could be occupied. 


4.) Landing ‘and establishing a force to the north of Vladivostok.—This 
plan has the enormous advantage, if successful, of immediately cutting the 
only real communication between Vladivostok and the mainland; but it is 
hardly likely that a landing could be effected in this direction without observa- 
tion and opposition. The full force of the garrison might oppose the disem- 
barkation, and would almost certainly be concentrated to resist the attempt to 
take up and establish a strong position. There is the further drawback, that 
almost every position near the shore is pretty certainly commanded by 
neighbouring heights further inland. 

Landing on the peninsula, north of Vladivostok, must have one of two 
objects, either the taking up of a position to cut the only road communication 
with the mainland, or an immediate assault on the town. 

In the first case, the further from Vladivostok the position occupied, the 
less liable to annoyance by sorties from the garrison, and therefore the better. 
The best positions noted by the writer were the southern side of the Uglovoi 
River, and the southern end of the wide, shallow bay, about 6 miles from 
Vladivostok. | 

If, on the other hand, an immediate assault on the town itself is contem- 
plated, the landing should not be made further north than Brewery Bay, about 
2 miles from No. 1, Sea Battery. 

Brewery Bay offers an excellent beach for landing, but it is completely 
commanded by the hills immediately on either side, although sheltered by 
Camp Hill from the greater heights towards Summit Hill. There are two 
roads towards the town, the one leading inland, and over the heights by 
Yellow House Hill, and the other direct along the coast to No. 1, Sea Battery. 
The inland road is throughout very exposed. The coast road is fairly 
sheltered, except from the minor heights, which it immediately skirts. Round 
the edge of Kuznetsoff Hill it is cut through moderately, thick brushwood, 
and passing Chinese Hill, it skirts the beach under a low, clay cliff, which 
conceals it perfectly from every position inland. 

Kuznetsoff Bay might also be selected for a landing. It has the 
advantage of being somewhat nearer the town, but there is the drawback that 
the landing force would probably be taken in rear by the troops from the 
camps on Brewery Stream, as well as having to face the attack of the main 
garrison in front. 

Even if it was not thought possible to land a sufficient force to at once 
seize and hold the town of Vladivostok, it would seem practicable, by a 
determined rush of a comparatively small body of men, to reach and destroy 

No. 1, Sea Battery. The battery could do nothing to protect itself from a 
land attack, and its destruction would enable the fleet to stand in with 
impunity to cover the re-embarkation. 
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Map IV. 


Map V. 
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NIKOLAIEVSK. 


Nikolaievsk is an administrative centre, and was formerly the head-quarters 
of the Russian Pacific fleet, but since the naval station was removed to 
Vladivostok, it has lost its chief importance. There are now no works or 
fitting shops at this port, no Government establishments beyond minor offices, 
and only such stores as are required for local purposes. The town is wretched 
and decaying. The only local industry is fish catching and preserving. This 
seems likely to increase, but is much hampered by the high price of salt, of 
which none is produced in Eastern Siberia, There is a fair amount of trade in 
summer, Nikolaievsk being the port through which the whole basin of the 
Amur receives its foreign imports. " 

The permanent population, including a few Goldis and Ghiliaks, does not 
exceed 300 to 400; but in summer there is a considerable increase, due to the 
influx of labourers and others employed in connection with the port and river 
shipping, and also in the fishing business, | i 

There is no cultivation in the neighbourhood, and provisions are almost 
all imported by sea, or brought down the river from the agricultural villages 
above Sophiisk. | te | 

The river at Nikolaievsk freezes between the 20th and 30th October. It is 
again free from ice about May 30th, and the sea opens about ten days later. 

e port is generally closed by the formation of ice in the gulf about the 
middle of October. It igs fairly frequented in summer by foreign ships, but 
nothing drawing over 14 feet can cross the bar. . The navigation of the Gulf of 
Amur and the mouth of the river is exceedingly difficult, owing to the shallows; 
and the continual heavy fogs which prevail throughout the summer, There is no 
direct entrance from the north, and ships coming from the Sea of Okhotsk 
must go as far south as the Hagemir Islands, and then turn northward up the 
single, narrow channel close to the mainland. All ships would thus have to 
pass Cape Prongé, at which point there is a torpedo station protected by a 
battery on the high land of the: promontory. Should this formidable obstacle 
be safely passed it would afterwards be necessary, before reaching Nikolaievsk, 
to run the gauntlet of a cross fire from two batteries admirably placed at Cape 
Nasé and at Tchuyrakh, not 8 miles apart. The writer is unable to say what. is 
the condition or armament of these batteries, but his information is to the 
effect that the position at Prongé is considered the most important and is the 
most heavily armed. No new guns, however, or reinforcement of troops were 
sent to Nikolaievsk during the alarm of hostilities last summer. a 

The ordinary garrison consists of a detachment of local Infantry, and a 

detachment of garrison Artillery, and is not likely to receive any important 
reinforcement in the event of hostilities ; its duties are limited to the protec- 
tion and working of the few batteries which defend the entrance to the river. 

Taking all the above circumstances and conditions into consideration, it 

would appear to be a waste of power to make any direct attack on Nikolaievsk. 
An efficient blockade at the mouth of the Amur channel could be maintained 
with little risk and trouble, and a plan for completely turning and isolating the 
position is suggested under the heading of “ De Kastri.” 





DE KASTRI. 


De Kastri (or Castries) Bay is the only point of real importance between 
Vladivostok and Nikolaievsk. It is fairly protected on all sides except the 
east, and affords good anchorage for a large number of ships. The inner 
portion, near Observatory Island, is perfectly sheltered from the prevalent 
ost Bee winds, which, according to all report, are alone dangerous on this 
coast. 

The landing from steamers of goods and passengers is effected by buats, 
there being no pier or wharf which they can approach, It would seem, how- 
ever, that, except the necessarily considerable length, there would be no 
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difficulty in the construction of a wooden pier, suitable timber for which is to 

be found close at hand. From the point marked “A” on the accompanying 

plan piles could be driven into a good holding bed, through water of an 

average depth of only 3 a ae ahcxeriat of 400 yards, the shore 
and a depth of 33 fathoms 1s reached. | 

mele ve ‘all eatin the 4 but are highest on the south-east. Mount 

Arbat, which is a prominent feature on the coast, is 1,540 feet high. 

There is a small Russian settlement, called Alexandrovsk, on the north- 
west shore of the bay. The total number of civilian Europeans is probably 
less than 50. The little garrison consists ny of a small detachment of local 

re are no fortifications or batteries. 
sca ag pe: fresh water and plenty of fine timber in the immediate 
neighbourhood, The surrounding district is barren and uncultivated, and 
nearly all provisions are brought by sea, or across from the Bee: a 
abundant, and is caught and cured by the natives. The few Ghiliak set ‘a 
ments about are wretchedly poor, and the inhabitants support themselves by 

i d fishing. aa baie 
abe: is an Neielant telegraph station, the position of which is noted 
on attached plan, as is also that of the submarine cable, which at this point 
connects the land telegraph system with the Island of Saghalien, It M 
proposed to shift the portion of the cable which at present lies in the way 0 
the best anchorage. 


De Kastri Bay is only about 50 miles from Sophiisk and about 35 from Map IV 


riinsk on the Amur. The track to Mariinsk starts in a northerly direction 
roar tes Bay, and then turns eastward to Kyzi Lake. This lake is said to be 
too shallow. for anything but small boats, and the surrounding marsh, through 
which runs the track to Mariinsk, is impassable during the greater part of the 
year. The real connection between De Kastri and the Amur is by the road 
to Sophiisk, and this is the direction followed by the telegraph line. This 
road, as compared with the track to Mariinsk, has the disadvantage of being 
longer, and of crossing a considerable hill, of which the height is estimated at 
700 or 800 feet, but it is practicable at all seasons of the year, except we? 
heavy snow has fallen and before a beaten track has been formed over it. It 
is apparently the intention of the Government to make next summer ‘: ne 
chaussée between Sophiisk and De Kastri, About 10 miles of t . jon 
commencing from Sophiisk, were made some years ago, and are reported to be 

ill in fair order. : ; 
5 Tt is to be noted that steamers cannot proceed from Mariinsk directly up 
the Amur, but must first descend the stream for a distance of about 35 miles 
before they can enter the we and only navigable channel by which the up 

ions can be reached. 

are eget of the conditions and circumstances above described 
prompt the suggestion that if any attack on the northern portion of ” igi 
possessions be considered advisable, De Kastri Bay 1s the point where suc 
attack can best be delivered. Having in view the smallness of the garrison, 
and: from the nature of the troops, their probable carelessness, it is ae 
possible that a night descent of a couple of hundred men would surprise the 
post, and cut the telegraph wire even before any information could be 
telegraphed to Sophiisk, .The route to Sophiisk cannot be mistaken, heing 
clearly indicated by the line of telegraph posts, and it would be perfectly 
possible to push on immediately a small force and similarly surprise Sophiisk, 
and seize that most important telegraph station. At Sophiisk the Amur is 
commanded, its occupation would completely isolate Nikolaievsk, and if the 
movement were followed up, the easy capture of that town would be secured, 
together with the possession of such steamers, boats and barges as would 
certainly be found on the lower 200 miles of the river’s course. 
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NOTES AND HINTS FOR CAMPAIGNING. 


Clothes. —Inspection of the tables, Appendix A, will show that in summer 
the heat for a few weeks is very great, and the lightest clothes could, with 
advantage, be worn for some two months. Sun helmets are not, however, 
required. 

In spring and autumn, if any marching is to be done, long boots, well 
greased, are a necessity, for plunging through mud and water. 

Long felt boots, called by the Russians “valinkis,” and worn over a pair 
of coarse long stockings, in addition to ordinary socks, are the only things to 
keep the feet warm in winter. “ Valinkis” are of two kinds, soft, brown felt 
in common use in Europe, and stiff, white felt more generally used in Siberia. 
The latter are stronger and better for rough work, but they are more expensive, 
and are so stiff until they have been worn for a day or two, that it would be 
impossible to march in a new pair. The best “ valinki” of all is of soft, brown 
felt, with the sole covered with leather, which is brought up all round the sides, 
toe, and heel, and sewn into the felt a couple of inches above the tread. These 
leathered “ valinkis” are very expensive, but the arrangement obviates the 
great defect of the plain felt—viz., its ready absorption of the slightest 
moisture. A slight thaw, the crossing of a running stream, or the giving way 
under foot of the frozen surface of a marsh, immediately renders the plain 
“valinki” worse than useless, until thoroughly dried at a fire. 

A sort of Norfolk jacket, of sheep-skin, with the wool inside, is the best kind 
of coat. The skirt should reach to the knee, the collar should stand well up, 
meet close together, and be readily fastened by a very large hook and eye. 
The double breast should similarly be fastened across by a very large hook and 
eye on the right shoulder; buttons are useless. The sleeves must be of extra 
length. The waist should be held by some kind of woollen girdle. Leather 
accoutrements must be avoided; frozen straps are useless. Broad braid, 
similar to large lamp wicks, may take the place of belts and straps. 

Gloves should be of leather, with wal inside, and a division for the thumb 
only. 

. The cap must be of fur, and, in addition, a flannel hood to cross under the 
chin and pass back round the neck, is a necessity for the protection of ears 
and neck. 

Oxford cord riding breeches over long thick drawers is the very best kind 
of leg garment, and flannel shirt and some kind of warm tunic must of course 
be worn under the sheepskin. 

The above costume will suffice for ordinary work out of doors, but is quite 
insufficient for sentry-go, driving, or sleeping out of doors. 

For such purposes the Russian soldier has a long cloak, of deer-skin, the 
hair inside, the cloak reaches to the ground, with huge collar, higher than the 
top of the head when turned up, and sleeves over the tips of the fingers. In 
addition a sentry wears over his “valinkis” large, loose, leather goloshes, lined 
with light felt. 

Allaccoutrements are worn under the cloak, in which it would be impossible 
to fight, but which is only confined by a woollen girdle at the waist, and is so 
loosely made that it will slip off in a second. 

reased stoppers must be carefully kept in the muzzle of rifle, otherwise 
snow is sure to get in, and may cake and cause serious accident. 

Individuals among the upper classes often complain of snow-blindness, but 
the writer has been out on the snow for days together and never felt any ill 
effects to the eyes; and he never saw or heard of a Russian peasant suffering 
from anything of the sort. Weakness of the eyes, produced by other causes, 
may possibly be aggravated by the snow glare, and coloured spectacles might 
in such cases be a necessary protection. 


Mosquitoes.—Terrible accounts are given of the sufferings caused by 
mosquitoes in the autumn, particularly on the banks of the Amur and Ussuri. 
In the middle of the rivers, or in large clearings on the banks, and in towns, the 
plague is not so severe, but if statements universally made are true, it would 
be impossible to land or encamp troops in a wood during the mosquito season. 
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Food.—Although, with the exception of flour, the villagers generally have 
enough supplies for their own use, there is no great surplus to maintain bodies 
of troops. Food generally, would have to be imported for an invading force. 
It must be remembered that in winter all provisions will freeze, and although 
thus conveniently portable, they may be frozen so hard as to be useless till 
thawed. Frozen soup, full of potatoes and vegetables, and cooked minced 
meat, are both easily carried and thawed. Joints of frozen meat are useless, 
unless half'a day can be given for thawing and cooking ; if cooked before thoroughly 
thawed through, the interior will be found raw and uneatable. The Russians 
make diminutive mince pies with a thin doughy paste ; these they will carry 
frozen for weeks, and when required for eating, Immersion 1n boiling water 
for five minutes thoroughly prepares them. 


Forage.—Hay and grass, in many places of good quality, are to found in 
abundance throughout the country. Oats are rare, but Russian ponies can 


work well without corn. 


Supplies from Japan.-—A census, in 1883, shows for the southern province 
of eta eows, 149,128; bullocks, 195,773; stallions, 239,131; mares, 
219,863. 


Spies.—Plenty of spies would be forthcoming among the Manchus and 
Chinese, but it would be absolutely necessary that an Intelligence Officer 
should have a colloquial knowledge of the Manchu dialect. Chinese, 
speaking pigeon English, or Russian, could assist as interpreters. The 
Manchus have such a genuine hatred of the Russians, that they should be 
trusted as spies rather than the Chinese, who have not the same feeling of 
enmity, and are much more mercenary and cunning than their northern 
brethren. 

In so small a community, where every European is well known to the 
authorities, it would be almost impossible for a Russian to act as a spy without 
incurring suspicion. Offers from Russians should be very cautiously received. 
Individuals offering their services would probably be agents of the enemy. 


Manchu Allies.—It would seem most desirable that an Officer speaking 
Chinese should travel in Manchuria and make the acquaintance of the 
Mandarins, so as to report on the Chinese resources, and be prepared, when 
required, to take the necessary measures for inducing the Manchus to 
co-operate with an English invading force. ; 

A judicious disbursement of dollars would chain Russian troops to the 
Chinese frontier, even if China were theoretically neutral. 


Carts and Sledges.—There are so few carts in the country that, although 
the absence of roads would limit the requirements for wheeled transport, such 
few vehicles as might be wanted must form part of the equipment landed 
with an expedition. . 

There are plenty of sledges in the villages, and a large number could, no 
doubt, in course of time, be seized for service, but the expedition should also 
bring a good supply. Sledges should be as roughly and lightly made as 
possible, An axe, stout pliable rope, } inch diameter, and young trees by the 
road side, are the materials employed by the Russian peasant for both © 
construction and repairs. There should be no iron used, except for the long, 
narrow bars under the runners. Wide flying runners (in addition to the true 
runners) are an absolute necessity to prevent continual upsets on rough roads. 

ton is a fair load. ; | 
me Ban carts and sledges must be as light as possible, to suit the smal] 
horses to be found in the country or to be imported from North China and 
Japan. It would be useless to import English horses, they could not stand the 
imate. 

oy Te harness, straps and buckles must be avoided. In severe frost it is 
simply impossible to buckle a strap. lope, and thin, tough, leather thongs, 
which can be readily bent and tied, are alone used by the Russians, and are 
very serviceable. 


(197) L 
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_ Russian ponies drawing loads seldom have a bit in their mouths. 


Cavalry.—Except to act as scouts and orderlies, Cavalry would be useless 
north of Lake Khanka. Horses, or rather ponies, should be bought in China 
and Japan, and special, light, small saddles must be supplied. A snafile bridle 
with double rein is sufficient. The headstall must be light, and without 
elaborate mountings. Reins must be of rope or worsted. A leather rein 
cannot be held in a cold, thickly gloved hand. 


Hanshin.—This is the name of a most powerful and dangerous spirit made 
by the Chinese in Manchuria and smuggled by them over the frontier, to the 
great detriment of the Russian villagers. It would certainly be offered for 
sale to the troops of an invading force, and special precautions would have to 
be taken against its introduction. 


Money.—Payments must be made in silver. Silver roubles are generally 
best understood, but the comparative value of Mexican dollars is known to all 
the Chinese traders, and they could soon be made current without much 
difficulty. 


Aboriginal Tribes.—The various tribes have been already mentioned, and 
some details given in the body of this Report. It may, however, be well to 
recapitulate here their chief characteristics. ; 


Manchus.—The Manchu, or Manzy, settlements in Russian territory are 
almost entirely conjined to the country south of the Sungatcha, although a few 
may be found in the valleys of the tributaries to the Ussuri. The settlements 
are generally small, and the Manchus engage sufficiently in cultivation to 
supply their own more pressing wants. On the river banks and sea coasts they 
are always fishermen, and catch, and dry, by hanging in the sun, large 
quantities of fish, both for sale, and for their own winter provision. Raw dried 
fish is their staple article of food. 

in the mountains many of them are hunters. They are often armed with 
single-barrelled German rifles of the commonest make, costing, in Vladivostok, 
about 31. a-piece. The Manchu hunters are said to be excellent shots, and 
by killing sables and other animals,. whose skins are valuable, they make 
good profits. 

They thoroughly hate, and are hated by, the Russians. 


Goldis.—The Goldis are of Tungus stock, and are found in, approximately, 
the same districts as the Manzy, though more numerous towards the north, and 
on the eastern coast. ‘Their long contact with Chinese and Manchus has had 
a marked influence, and, although still holding their own superstitions, and 
worshipping their own idols, they have adopted many Chinese habits of manner 
and costume. They are generally settled in very small villages. Their 
occupations are similar to those of the Manzy, but they are distinctly less 
civilized. 


Ghiliaks.—The Ghiliaks, like the Goldis, are of Tungus stock, but they 
stand still lower in the social scale. They are scattered all along the valley 
of the Amur, from the Lesser Khingan to the mouth of the river, and also on 
the northern part of the east coast, and in the north of Saghalien. 

They are often still nomadic, and pay but little attention to agriculture. 
They hunt and fish with the rudest weapons and devices, They generally own 
dog sledges, and in the north they often ride reindeer over the deep snow. In 
Kastern Siberia the reindeer is never used in a sledge. He can carry a man on 
his shoulders, through snow which is otherwise impassable, but he is very diffi- 
cult and uncomfortable to ride, owing to his awkward gait and the apparent 
looseness of the skin on his back, which produces all the unpleasant effect of a 
loose saddle. 


Vrothoons.-——Scattered about among the Ghiliaks, and also of Tungus stock, 
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ings in this part 
are a few wandering Orothoons, the most degraded human beings in this p 
of the world. They never live in houses, but make the rudest huts of tree 
branches and skins. They passively accept their inferior position, and often 
serve the Ghiliaks. 


ien j le population of 
Ainos.—In the south of Saghalien is found a considerable pop 

Ainos, aborigines of Japan. Although they have learned something from the 
Japanese they are still very rough and barbarous. 


f the tribes above 
The Russians know absolutely nothing of the numbers 0 tri 

enumerated, and the very latest Russian works acknowledge this eo 
The barren nature and severe climate of the country render it certain ae this 
rude population, dependent on its own efforts for subsistence, must be very 
limited in number. iE goes 
= Taxes are levied in some form or other, often in skins, from all known and 
accessible villages, and the brutality of the tax collector is a most unpleasant 


association in the native mind, in connection with the Russian master. 


‘ats.—The Buriats are found between Blagovieshtchensk and Lake 
pital They we the only numerous and really important race in Kast 
Siberia. Their numbers are estimated at 300,000. They are Buddhists, and 
their Grand Llama, or Chief Priest, is appointed personally by the ‘Tsar. The 
head of the tribe has become a. Russian Prince, and resides at Tchita. Many 
of the Buriats are wealthy, and own large herds of horses and error Breen 
are good agriculturists, are often settled in prosperous villages, an te na 
tendency to become Russianised. A certain number have been enlisted in the 


Cossack regiments in their districts. 


Disease.—On the whole the climate of East Siberia is healthy. In some 
of the low-lying, marshy districts fevers are prevalent, and smallpox makes 


ravages at intervals among the native tribes. — 
‘The commonest illness among Europeans is catarrh of the stomach, doubt- 


less produced by the extraordinarily sudden and violent changes of tem- 
perature. 
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RAINFALL IN MItLIMETRES. 
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January ve ee sek. 66 0:0 0°7 6°9 50 °8 51 0:0 
February ,. és me See Ae 0°0 0°0 2 ‘2 0-0 22 ‘4 2°5 
March es 3°7 1°0 3°4 16 °4 20 *2 5°8 8 '4 


April .. oe $3 iE wee 17 °7 11°7 22°7 15°2 42 °3 3°8 
gaa aaa ee ve i hanes ee | 64:4 56 °8 38 ‘2 63°3 | 150°4 33:9 
June .. me de oo| 49°83 36°6 | 31°9 39 ‘1 $3°1 73 °8 6°3 
July .. ee és ..| 85°4 96°83 73 °6 67°2 83 *8 86°5 49 *5 
August ae mA ev} 98°7 71°7 +| 114°5 70°8 | 122°0 160°1 44°9 
September .. E* “| 85:1 32 °3 16 °5 42°3 68°5 | 227°4 86 °7 
October .< «i re wee EL: 15°9 86°5 82°2 63 *5 43°9 25-3 
November .. =" ot ee 0'0 21 ‘2 30°6 152 77°5 28°3 
December ,. %' oo} 4:2 0°0 3°2 58°4 60°9 1°8 5°1 

Total .. oe »»| 365°7 | 385°9 | 870°0 | 477-0 | 596°5 .| 847°0 | 244-7 


MeErTroroLogicaL Tastes, De Kasrri Bay. 


. | 1880. 
Mean Mean force of ei , 
Date. temperature. wind. 2 Direction of wind. 














metres per sec. 


5 arenes Sema s 1) 12°3 W., W.N.W. 

February ., “a. —17'8 4°3 W.,, W.S.W. 

March we ve — 79 6 °0 W., S., W.N.W. 

April ee - — 0°9 9°7 W.,S., W.N.W.,, E.S.E, 
May ne ot + 3:1 8°2 S., 8.E., E.S.E., E.N.E., N. 
June, . ee a + 9°8 7°? S., 5.S.E. 

July.. ae ‘3 +13°9 8°4 S., E.S.E., S.E. 
Ree eae +15°1 6°2 W., S., 8.S.E. 
September .. «* +11°9 10°7 W., S., N.W. 

October ., oe + 1°9 10°5 W., 8. 
November... — 5:0 9°5 W., W.N.W. 

December ,, es —13°1 16°2 W., W.N.W. 
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January .. ‘ —20°2 12°9 W., W.N.W. 
February .. Ee —16°6 15 °6 W. 
March = ad —il‘l 6 0 W.N.W., W. 
April ae ws — 1:0 6°2 W.N.W., 5.E. 
May — o% + 4°2 7°38 S., W. 
June. . s és + 8 6 7°3 ‘| S.E., 5., B. 
July.. +13 °2 9°] S.E. 
August... iis +15°6 7 °2 W. 
September .. sg +13°8 5°8 W 
October... os + 3:0 9°0 W. 
November ., A, a I 9°3 W., W.N.W 
December ..  ..| —19°8 9:2 W. 
ee ee ce cece ee 
1882. 
i 
pate, | ghana, | Monn fore of | Dirction of wind, 
metres per sec. 
January .. ise —17°5 4°9 W. W.N.W. 
February .. + —12°7 6°6 W. 
March as .% — 89 8°9 W 
April a vs + 0°'2 6°8 W., S. 
May 6 os + 4°4 8-0 =—s |s:« W, S.E., E.. 
June ss 3 +10°7 5°6 S.E., E. 
July He "s +14°7 6°5 S.E. 
August ee os +16°4 5°2 W., S.E. 
September .. ‘4 +12°9 6°7 W., S.E. 
October .. va + 2°6 6°7 WwW 
November .. < —12°6 9°4 W. 
December .. os —19°4 13°0 





eee LLL 
In 1880 the bay opened between the 20th and 27th April. Ice closed the navigation on 


it re-opened temporarily between 28th December and 8th January. 
Saad Nove ahs ce in the inner bay 29th March, but the navigation was not com- 


1] 98th April. The ice reformed 17th November. | 
seer cht ice i ve way 4th April, and the bay was perfectly clear 23rd April The 


ioati th November. ain 
navi — Mae hm gave way 19th April, and the navigation was completely open a few 


d 26th November. art 
ayy 4 oi nner gee break up till 15th May. The navigation closed again 21st November. 


In 1885 the navigation opened at the end of April. 
N.B.—The above information is taken from the Meteorological Reports of the Observatory in 
De Kastri Bay. 
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, at i i ersal attern, dark green. car 
ox i oe 7 + Collen ye veel (Officers’ black velvet), scarlet piping above and 
- below, no collar patch. | | 
; Buttons, white metal ee | ae 
| Shoulder straps, scarlet, marked b.U, 
APPENDIX B. Greatecss, sola? patch dark green (Officers’ black velvet). 
Forage cap, band dark green, scarlet piping, marked B.C.C. 
Full dress, head-dress, papakha. 
.. Tunic, universal pattern, dark green. 
| Local Detachment .. Colter, dark green; phate piping, no collar patch. 
ttons, smooth brass. 
DisrrvtTion or Forces in East Srserta. acai straps, dark green, scarlet edging. 
Greatcoat, collar patch dark green. 
INFANTRY, Forage cap, band dark green, scarlet piping, marked M. 
Full dress, head-dress, papakha. 
Ist Battalion ., Razdolny. , 
Head-Quarters—Nikolsk i Anutchin Artillery  .. 3 .. Tunic, dark green. 
"I agen 5 ye ae es ; ah , ; Shoulder straps, probably red, marked B.C. 
ist East Siberian Rifle Brigade = 1 «+ Nikolsk. Collar, probably fark seat with red piping above and below. 
| | 5th Battalion ie Novokievskoye Details not cierter for io uns 
| = ; cro 
Head-Quarters—Novokievskoye be «ne OM 95 ve Novgorodhkey: Buttons, perhaps brass, wl 8 - + Waar ¥ idyellow 
2nd East Siberian Rifle Brigade) 7th __,, .. Slavianksy. Ussuri Cossacks _.. _. Shoulder straps, dark green, yellow piping, and letter ¥ in y : 
| : = Rattatinc ‘ Beak Amur and Zabaikal Cossacks Yellow facings ; broad yellow stripe on trowsers. 
2nd yy .. Blagovieshtchensk. 
8rd 7 -» Khabarovka. 
| 4th ‘i .-  Troitskosavsk. 
Ist Battalion .. Tchita. 
Zabaikal Cossack Infantry .. ve 8 Feng = SS’ Kare Promuinel. 
Amur Cossacks .. ee ee ee -. + Battalion .. Mikhailo-Semenovsk. 
; Ussuri Cossacks, , Bann ey oe -- 4 Battalion .. Kamen Ryboloff. 
CAVALRY. 
: Ist Sotnia .- Atamanovsky. a 
Vasari Horse Sotnias. . rth 4 ‘ 2nd Sotnia -» Novokievskoye. 
Zabaikal Cossacks .. oe -» Ist Regimant .. Tchita. 
Amur Cossacks ‘ o ws is ¥ ..  Blagovieshtchensk. 
ARTILLERY. 


Ist Battery* .. Blagovieshtchensk. 
Head-Quarters—Khabarovka”. . ac sf 2007S Tea .. Nikolsk. 


Kast Siberian Artillery Brigade ) 8rd » «+  Novokievskoye. 
4th - -» Mangugai. 
Ist Battery .. Verkhne-Udinsk. 

°° ) 2nd es ee Tchita. 

1 Company .. Vladivostok. 
purteeee Stl “ti te ** | 1 Detachment . Nikolaievsk. 
oe ee ove -» 1 Company .. Vladivostok. 
There are also 13 local detachments and 12 escort detachments in the district; the former at 


Tchita, Verkhne-Udinsk, Nertchinsk, Nertchisko-Alexandrofsk, Strietinsk, Nikolaievek, 
Soutchan, Alexandrofsk (De Kastri Bay), and four in Saghalien; the latter all in Zabaikal. 


Zabaikal Cossack Horse Artillery 


Engineers ms 





DRESS. 


Line Battalion as .. Tunic, universal pattern, dark green. 
Collar, dark green, scarlet piping, collar patch scarlet. 
Buttons, smooth brass. 
Shoulder straps, light blue, 1, 2, &c., B.C. 
Greatcoat, collar patch, scarlet. | 
Forage cap, band and piping scarlet, marked 1, 2, 3, &c., B.C. 
Full dress, head-dress is the papakha.f 


Rifle Battalion - .. Tunic, universal pattern, dark green. 
Collar, dark green, crimson piping’, no patch. 
Buttons, smooth brass. 
Shoulder straps, crimson, marked 1, 2, 3, &c., B.C. 
Greatcoat, collar patch, dark green. 
Forage cap, band dark green, with crimson piping, also crimson 
iping along the edge of top of cap, band marked 1, 2, 3, &c., B.C. 
Full dress, papakha. 








* One mountain division of this battery at Khabarovka. 
+ The papakha is a low wide sheepskin busby. 
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n “Bo 
|: : 
§ E 3 » : 
4 x 4 TINERARIES. 
° 
ic & ij g 
: E % 6 List ot Post Stations, with Distances from Vladivostok to Khabarovka. 
&£ 6 8 18 
5 : & : Distance. 
: ase —_——___|* Stations. 
Ping | : 
. © 4 
ep ra) m . oe 
ge 3 : fs - fo8 € 3 CE aR ee Be! 
63 | a. ¢ b> 
: : 3 F 2 3 8 - 3 {Vladivostok .. oe - 
ER REM“ | ; : Uglovoi acs. 
Li Gigi ae a , 3 : 8 uv gl rot 
Oo = we « & ~ ee se 
ee ae - e : E - e TRazdolny .. 2° 
H a a & 6 a Oo & ‘channeeee BIL ENE Baranovskaia ; 
“ra Si GRY Tal it eRe S TNikolsk ve .* 
- : : Dubininskaia ,. + 
; p Utesni 7 SG ee 
£ Fi ; : pat. # Vstrechny .. “ : 
5 : 5 Kz O e R bol f ** ** 
. * e . ar amen y Oo ee + 
bo r : : ee r aera os 
8 Ss dep ao : “Santakheza .. = .° 
7 $ ri re ev . y - om oe 
is g OS ae A a oo en Peete Ms eae aie ae = Stantsia No, 4 = .- 
re = é pen FE & Ei i le 5 td " Stantsia No. 8 ‘* ee 
4 é 3 3 : i 3 : : : : E : ; 5 ; ; E E E 6 Stantsia No. 2 33 Ba 
= ia . a o a = p Sa a Moe 1 phen Ev = Markova No. 1 +" ee 
eh ee PS Sie OR Re eS Se eee a ; Bonn. f= 5 #2 
" : mera OATS. Sig OLY aa ee Scape a ME ain cert woo eg 3 I Mikheiiovekeia at 
& i 5. Verkhne Nikolskaia, . 
Wee S A linskaia =... os 
E ees oct E F Krasnoyarskaia 
| “ie Grafskaia .. 
8 — = = . s: eS oe 
: | 3 os ¢ & Te Be Sh a et Sara ¢ oe Kniajevskaia o's o 
P : i i : i g i : ; ; . g : aE. Z Krutoberejni Stanok 
Sef. ft sf oe ge g ge 2 Lopatinsky .. .. 
s 8 Coe So 8 ee ee 2 FS § = : 3 : : ; 4 tNijui Mikhaiiovskaia ee 
e | © soo a doo 3 s j 
+ A a dae ie ee fe ae ee Nini Nikolskaia .. .. 
6 3 e 3 F : EB a «aia : 3 E E: E 3 3 E E 8 Seanad ne iP re 
fs PEER EEE EE SF EEE PEPE E 5 Zarubina .. vs 
‘“ iis Stain — eM iets Lars x} Pokrovskaia .. < 
. ee a po eas 
oe es 4 4 Vidnaia 
; 2h eee Z E Sheremetieva a 
. o Kedrovaia .. x °° 
n 4 - Oo @ a : Be : = £ : ‘fs & E tVeniukova vd 
£8 2523S BE ES : | E 3 tReet a 5 & Budogosskavo oe 
a E sedi pS @ o & te Kukeleva rH 
Cty ec Netubaeingennnataied  Maaatgnipamioteed-, tmyad «. alainagninet kanatanpeaniore te oH Trekh-Sviatite we Md 
a Dyatchenkova 
: ° ° i: 7 Neveléxave as a 
é 3 tKazakevitch .. oe 
° : ee en a> Karsakova .. _ ee 
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3 rt S 
£ 5 : : : : : Be ; 
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List of Post Stations, with Distances from Strietinsk, on the River Shilka, 


Stations. 


Strietinsk  .. oe 
Delyunskaia ... =e. 
Kuyengskaia .. ee 
Nijni-Kluchneskaia .. 
Nertchinsk ., oe 
Mursanofskaia ee 
Kazanovsky .. ee 
Razmakhninsky os 
Gyalskinsky .. oe 
Kniaz-Berogovy ¥< 
Kaidalovo.,. ee 
Turino-Povorotna .. 
Markavieevo.. .. 
Ust-Glubokaia é< 
Tchita.. oe 
Tchernovsky . os 
Domno-Kliutchevaky ““ 
Beklemishevsky ee 
Kondinskaia .. o* 
Vershino-Udinskaia ., 
Domninsky .. 
Ukuirs ,. ¥ 
Pogrominsky .. ee 
Poper ietchinsky sie 
Griadskaia ee 
Oninskaia =... ee 
Kulskaia i ee 
Tarbagataiskaia oe 
Tuingaro-Boldotskaia 
eres % a 
Onokhoisky .. oi 
Verkhne-Udinsk 
Polovinnaia .. o's 
llinsky oe 
Tarakanovsky. . 
Kabansky  .. 
Bolsherietchinsky 
Boyarskaia ..° 4. 
Listvyanitchnaia 
Talzinskaia .. 
Patronovskaia ee 
Irkutsk a + 


Total 5S 


to Irkutsk. 


; 
, 
ee 
anus 





Distance. 


Intermediate. Total. 


ce ee ee 





Versts. Verats. 
19 19 
30 49 
25 74 
25 99 
29 128 
24 153 
2 182 
24 206 
29 236 
24 260 
36 296 
23 819 
19 339 
27 366 
21 888 
18 40 
26 433 
82 465 
30 495 
21 516 
27 543 
21 565 
26 591 
27 618 
$1 650 
15 665 
27 693 
244 717 
2 74 

BB 777 
3 811 
23 835 
26 | 861 
338 9098 
23 909 
25 934 
23 957 
91 1,048 
20 1,068 
28 1,091 
18 1,109 


1,109 = 739 miles. 








Route. 





Post road. 


Lake "Baikal. 
Post road. 


” 
9” 








From Strietinsk to— 
Lomui te ‘s 
Uktytch .. ee 
Botui 


Shilkino .. oe 
Ust Kara “i 
Lunjankinskaia 
Ust-Tchornaia 
Gorbitchenskaia .. 
Voskresenskala «- 
Sobolinaia .. ‘s% 
Tchasovaia. 

Serebri: anskaia (Anikina) 
Karaganskaia 
Povorotnaia Pnd ss 
Utesnaia .. x. 
Pokrovskaia 

Amazar =e! 
Ignashino .. 
Sgibneva (U riumi).. 
Sverbisyeva oe 
Orlova ne As 
Reinova ew » BS 
Albazin 4: iy 
Beitonova .. ‘ 
Permuikina.. oA 
Beketova : 
Tolbuzina .. s, 
Baganova .. oe 
Olpina 

Tcherniaeva ne 
Kuznetsova a 
Ermakova .. my 
ANOSOV&a ee a5 
Koltsova ms 
Ushakova .. 
Kumarskaia 


Kazakevitcheva .. 
Karsakov A *-e 
Busseva ee 


Stepanova (Sukhotina) 
Bibikova oe ee 
Ekaterininskaia 
Ignatieva 

Blagiov eshtchensk. « 
Neojidannaia 3 
Pizmennaia. . oe 


Konsts antinovskaia. . 
Suitchevskaia 

Poiarkino 7 
Kupriyanovka ve 
Nikolskaia .. ow 
Skobeltsyna 4 


_ Innokentievskaia .. 


Mikhailovskaia 
Kasatkina .. 4 
Sagibova .. - 
Pashkova .. o3 
Radevka .. at 
Pompeevka. . “i 
Polik« arpovka : 
Ekaterino-N ikolsk .. 
Puzina a a 
N agibova ee ee 
Dobraia .. “4 
Kvashnina . a 


Deineva .. 
Mi hailo-Semenovsk 
Voskresenskaia .. 


Stations. 


“e 
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115 
1234 
14 
167 
197: 
217 
245 
2704 
292 
310 
333 
358 
398 
42) 
448 
483 
536 
562 
576 
618 
636 
666 
693 
719 
74.6 
772 
818 
842 
886 
911 
931 
959 
1,000 
1,028 
1,043 
1,067 
1,095 
1,122 
1,14 
1,171 
1,210 
1,241 
1,271 
1,2934 
1,8254 
1,3564 
1,384 
1.412 
1,436 
1,461 
1,4844 
1,512 
1,532 
1,569 
1,613 


1,641 


1,677 
1,703 
1,718 
1,736 
1,771 
1,785 
1,828) 
18474 
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List of Post Stations—continued. 


Distance in versts. 











2% Stations. IX E 
Intermediate. Total. APPEND : 
From Strietinsk to— 
Stepanova 2nd... we vi 73 zs 18 \ 
Golovina .. - st oe Hs ¥ 12 
. as ” 
A tae ssa be © pie Ee ims = 7 DImEnsIONS and Capacity of Steamship “ Alameda. 
Lugovaia .. es oe eo ee oe 204 
UNS eta amen ee 24 ee eee epi 
ovgorodskaia .. oe ; . ee 34 
Khabarovka ee ee ee ee 16 Length .. bi ee . .- . we --| 320 feet 
Voronejskaia e-* ee ** e* oe 194 , § Beam _— ee ee ee es ee es oe 4l ” 
Zimovi Sandyky ; ; oe ee 20 f Depth of hold re : 2° oe ee . 4 1 
Petropaviovskaia .. =... «. ee San 18 a: Grosstonnage «+» - ee ae Sl ye ok. oad Dave POU 
Viatskoi (Kolba) .. se es ve oe 18 Net - be . . ee Je sp | 1,989» 
Sarapoulskaia (Oukiumy) .. e. oe ee 22 | Cargo capacity (measurement) .. wa op “a a6] 30 
Zimovie Sinda ee ee ee ee . 16 é | Bun er 9 é0e ee ee ee e* ee ee i ” 

»,  Aktar os o* ee os oe 12 Consumption of fuel per day (24 hours) - as a 12 knot 

,  Kouroun .. i ee i “ 22 Average speed on above consumption .. ae ae ss 4 knots. 

Se > eee ir ‘ie on . 22 Engines (triple), two low and one high pressure cylinders. nye 
ciara se cd hs eee A fs oh Diameter of cylinder (high pressure) .. es vy a fs ee itn 8 
Ss woe es r ° o* oe 7 ue 174 ” ” (low ‘ ce te a i aes : 

oloustano aidour .. on ie ca 15 ton bs ei ra pee oe ee o* ” 
Stanitsa Tseltsi Khonko .. si ve np 11 -:: Nenhe a boilers (two double end and two single, equal) .. “ feet 6 inch 
Zimovie .. vs e ‘e ee i’ 14 i Diameter of double end boilers .. oe “ a + 19 oe 6 eee 
Malmuy jskoi (Maey) ee ee oe és 11 ae: Length ” ” . ig % Boyt ‘ 
Stanok Tcheltchy ee : e° - _ 14 Diameter of single $9 se ee ee ee ” 9 ” 

»  Khungary.. . oe - ; 194 | Length .. ‘3 ee ee vs os ee me 9 ” 
Orloffskaya . ee ee ee . 21 4 Cabin passengers = ee ee ee ee ee ee ms 
Stanok Khoumi .. ey ve ; 21 Steerage ky CF a oe ws oe ee oa tock 
Permskaya (Muylki) .. = 22 Draft of water (loaded) .- ++ °* O18 RE - 

Belgo ae ed ee ae ; 21 
T'sianko.. oe oe oe oe ‘ 234 PCE LNT ee DEO any ate era PEATE 
Kaidan sg. ve es es és we 10 
Tamboffsky (Goryun) .,. : ‘ 13 
Giatchi «7% od : ve 15 
Nijni Tamboffsky .. ea o oe ae 13 a 
Shelekhovsky a ou ee ee 21 = 
Litvintsevsky ne ve oe ee ; 164 5 
Jerebtsovsky - on oe 20 Fy 
Zeleny Bor.. va o- oe . 23 ee ; boc ge : ” 
Suave Khat? = is : 2 13 vs DIMENSIONS and Capacity of Steamship “ Mariposa. 
Niata (Tsimmermanovka) e° 16 Loe cane i te ee 
Poultsa =. s ee 0 - ‘ 14 BS 
Bolba e- ee ** ee ee ** 15 i 
Kada ** * e* ** : ** 14 ees Le h ee ** ni ee ee 320 feet. 
Sophiisk .. + = Sy “ ‘ 17 a. ngt s ‘ < re se i ee 41 ,, 
Polovinnaia. . ei wi we ee se 15 | MG Beam ch id 23 fp, % we oe oe 26 65 
Mariinsko-Ouspensky .. oe ‘ 17 . = Depth ot ho ins 3 ny os +s .° 3,158 tons 
Kada o* ee ee se . oe 32 ¥ sheng sania ¥ s o° ee ee yin 29 
rkutsk e-« e* ** ee *« e* a ries” whe ; ee ee ’ 9 
Dee oe ls eae _ . Vargo capectiy (manaurement) v2 5 a] 
oo 4 ; et: fe A ; ; Consumption of fuel per day Sete or Bey y 194 nota. 
: ee ee ee ee ee “ nsu ee o* s pnd 
Mikhailovsky oe ee oe ° : 18 2 aoe easy teO Shai abt sae high pressure cylinders. Saar 
Novo-Mikhailovsk ~ ie ~~ a 12 D; #1 a nf ; - ders (high p ressure) + ae ie inches. 
Voskressenskaia (Tchelnok) oe ae j 194 sath a y (low Ge a ae: mB “ ” 
yu. * e* e- ee *e* . 21 ” . vm a a cde wird ”» 
: aes “f $e iss es a: “i -- Micaber of ra ll (two double end and two single, equal) faa 6 tka 
rant - x ge Se ner ee fe : : Diameter of double boilers + re aoe oy 19 6 . 
Ma: go ee ee ee ee ee ** ist Length , os ee oe ° 13 ” 6G ” 
ALO ee ee ** ee ee ee ‘ Nis “a oe ee bb] ”? 
Sabakh ee ee ee ** ee ee 15 | rea of single nouers i id ee 11 > he 9 ”’ 
ec a Spee nee ener ae oe A, A Rea oes 120 
LL LEE COLT AL LLL LL LL LL LLL LLL LEE Steerage ; : . 92 feet. 


Draft of water (loaded) 
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56. 57. 


DIMENSIONS and Capacity of Steamship “San Pedro.” 





Drvensions and Capacity of Steamship “ Santa Rosa.” 


Length a we 


7 e-* - - . nc aE ESSA nN Seana ae ee 
Beam .. we a 42 ,, ‘é =. a | 
Depth of hold. . ‘ ee ib “a na ; 29 Ce 7 
Gross tonnage ee ee e ee y 3,1 19 beni. : 1€ Length ee ee ee a ee ee 826 feet 5 inches. 
Net * ** . . °° 2,113 9 “a Beam ee oe e* e«. * SO - 40 9 9 3 
Cargo capacity (coal) _ as - ' , ‘ .» 14,000 ,, Depth of hold... * ‘e ibe ee At ABO ype T yy 
" hi PEK . (4,450 ,; Gross tonnage... % Rect .| 2,417 tons. 
Bunker ” 416 sf Net - re: Bits . 1, 336 ” 
Consumption of fuel per day (24 hours) 89°, Cargo capacity (measurement) 12 "150 ‘9 
Average speed on above consumption 11 knots. Bunker ,, | 350 ,, 
Engines, compound. Consumption of fuel per day (24 hours). . = .| 60 
Diameter of cylinder (high pressure) ‘| 42 inches. ht Average speed on above consumption .. i. “h } 134 knots. 
sei a ee » Cow r + ps 4 eee i : ee Engines, eee ee — phe aas 
n ae <4 ; ; . f cyli 1) Se ee ale . 
Number of boilers as Pe ; ° : ] ¢ scone pee foe ies “a a A Agape. = 86g 
eee t . +2 is . ‘ ) oe : 14 feet. § Stroke of piston if q bl 1 ii) a. ee ee - bP) 
- ; tS 12 feet 6 i ey Number of boilers (four ou e en ua e .: ; 
Draft of water ‘(loaded with coal) ; Od ogy tt mae é pameioe v ( Raat 3 ie ‘“ 11 feet 104inches. 
Length ee en bi ws MY lena” : co be 24 
Cabin sg? ee an oi es se - ‘% aa 
Steerage os oe ee ce ve ee te . 
Draft of water (loaded) es ae. es oS os ‘ eet. 


DIMENSIONS and Capacity of Steamship “ San Pablo.” 














336 feet. 


- a ’ « & » 
Go OF eae 
. 4 = q is 


Ship light in build and material. 


DrvEnsions and Capacity of Steamship “ Queen of the Pacific.” 








Length sa i ro ‘ : 336 feet. 
Beam ,. . $e ° ° 42. 
Depth of hold... 0 ; ws 29 yy 
Gross tonnage on Pe 3,119 tons 
Net ” ** ** . ee 2,113 ” Le h “a — . °* ee ee 336 feet. ‘ 
Cargo capacity (measurement) ; as 4,035 ,, “soi = : = as es ee a feet : inches. 
», with 835 steerage passen ers ow 2,400 - ,, 4 A e" ee ws . ; ; 
Bunker 7 — | 890 saan 3 Tp) tear tome 
ieee ga - fuel per day (24 hours) 41 ar, onnas ; S yeh ” 
verage speed on above consumption: 11 kr t ‘% ° .* ; 
Sistem. compound. —: P no = oa capacity (measurement) 2° va 980 
Diameter of cylinder oe pressurey: 42 inches. Conan pticn of fuel per day (24 hours). . ie Us 2 knots. 
Stroke of piston. xt ites os e Average speed on above consumption .- Js oe oe 
Number of boilers = J ‘ : ty Engines, compound. S et ce ..| 40 inches. 
Diasaeter nee te x “4 7 ne ; Me foot. Diameter of cylinder (high ae SOE Bg 2 a 20 ; 
nh of ee ee , 12 feet 6 inches. : e ‘ ee ee , * 9 
Draft of water (loaded with morchandiza, ‘ Fy 22 feet. Stroke : an cs e = ce ‘a s ve 8 
Cabin passengers .. 0 °? 6 ne Dasa Nasnsie: coeinid oe a : i ee .| 11 feet. 
Steerage _,, : 835 erm fe $e ve . og ez ..| 11 feet 9 inches. 
Cabin oagrae oe o6 oe ‘ a oe cm 7 
Steera ee ee ee = oti ss 17 feet 
Draft of water (loaded) 7 2 .. oe og 
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hip “ Oregon.” 
DIMENSIONS and Capacity of Steamship “ Columbia.” Dimensions and Capacity of Steamship a 


283 feet. 





Li Pi ? ou ee ee ee =e oe és f t 4 inches. 
Length . *-* *-* ee se *-* sa *e 810 feet. h ', a ao nig : ee ” pa. ie! vis i we 4 “4 
Beam ee ee a) ** ee ee a. ee 38 feet 4 inc 68. } 13 se . aes we esc nhs 
MURUENE be as Fa Se et a a Depth of hold : See re ag eae 
RUG HOTRANO iio cay eee bey, wn ce Tee eons, ‘BRR i bngyl Sit ad RENT GRP CE ie Meas Ye 2000 .. 
et ” ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 1,746 ” | , + O capacity (measurement) ee ee e¢ . . : . > 39 ‘ 
Consumption of fuel per day (24 hours). eee ed sh ee ' , hi ‘ Average ial ; 1 ---g6 inches. 
Average speed on above consumption .. ve oe --| 112 knots, I hye Hin gines, linder (high pressure) +e ite 13 64 ) 
Engines, compound a? Diameter of cy™ low ee hla ys Or int geal ee 
9 ° ih ; i a 
Diameter of cylinder (high pressure) .. vt e's -»| 42 inches. ek vn of Di hie #2 e- .- oe ea eae ars 
” » {low ae ee ee ee ee 82 Re sectors of boilers o ms zee os * 3 12 feet 6 inches. 
Stroke of piston .. ‘ pe ae eae go> Sng | ; Shes f boilers . os 4 i 10 6 
Number of boilers ** . ee ** 6 ; ; a : ween rT “a * ee ef ee °* ee aie 180 ” 9 
Diameter i ; =a ss “i .| 10 feet 6 inches. . | Length of DO so ee oe es se “"} 399 
Length =, .. Pee ee as? ie oe 1 saaaah agente EE PE AN igs Bias ag eee 
| Se ae vi ; 7? AS ui a - F Draft of water (loaded) .. we oe ey 
"Draft of water ONE 6S A ae oe es 18 feet. | 








" _ 








Lee 
aS 
DIMENSIONS and Oapacity of Steamship “State of California.” | b 
Length a) ** *-* *-* ee ** e-* ee 800 feet. Lee 
Beam ** ee ‘ ** ** *-* ** ee 88 feet 6 inches. tt —— ns 
Depth of hold oe + es e's wn és 5 
Gross tonnage “ os es oe ee ee -» | 2,266 tons. 
Net *e *-* *-e ** ee se ee 1,260 ” 
Cargo capacity (measurement) .. ee oe a .-| 1,400 ,, 
Bunker __,, : : : col 200°. 4. 


Consumption of fuel per day (24 hours), . 6s ve v6 aT 
Average speed on above consumption ,. os ve - 13 knots, 
Engines, compound. 

Diameter of cylinder (high hema os ve "e .»| 42 inches. 


9 9 (low 9 ee e-* ee 73 9 
Stroke of piston .. sin de es af ae 


Number of boilers (two double end) equal 


ee 4 
Diameter, .. os e+ - a“ --| 18 feet 6 inches 
Length 


9 ** ** ee ** se ** ‘* 21 ” 6 ” 
Cabin passengers .. ve so ee o* ov es| 159 
Steerage .. oe ee se ra awe 


£ ** ** ee - 
Draft of water (loaded) .. oe se ev ~ «+| 16 feet. 


———————— SSS ssessssseissessssenssssssusssessetsusestsensanssssssnsssnsssnsnsnss 


